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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
7. 
ekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
— devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 


qdacational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
sod especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, Epiror. ‘ 


1. W. HIGGINSON, ....... | EprrortaL 
3. BLACKWELL,... . . { ConrRtsuTORS. 


Juuta Wane Sows, 

A. LIVERMORE, 
ee. PRANCES D. Gags, + Occasional Contributors. 
Mas. 4. 


H. M. T. Curier, } 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ApveRTISING MANAGER. 


aus—$2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 


Cvs Rates—10 copies one year, $20.00. 


x Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 


specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cert stamp. 


PaILADELPHIA OrriceE—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
als Society, 700 Arch Street. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the pos -ofllce whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 


2, Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages,or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whoie amount, whether the paperis taken from 
the office or not. 

The Pennsylvania Womaa Suffrage Association at 


Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
ya's JOURNAL for sale. 





WITNESSES. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Whenever my heart is heavy, 
And life seems sad as death, 
A subtle and marvellous mockery 
Of all who draw their breath, 
And I weary of throned injustice, 
The rumor of outrage and wrong, 
And I doubt if God rules above us, 
AndI cry, O Lord, how long, 
How long shall sorrow and evil 
Their forces around them draw! 
Is there no power in thy right hand? 
Is there no life in thy law? 


Then at last the blazing brightness 
Of day forsakes its height, 

Slips like a splendid curtain 

From the awful and infinite night; 
And out of the deptns of distance, 
The gulfe of purple space, 

The stars eteal, slow and silent, 
Each in its ancient place,— 

Each in armor shining, 

The hosts of heaven arrayed, 

And wheeling through the midnight 
As they did whea the world was made. 


And I lean out among the shadows 

Cast by that far white gleam, 

And I tremble at the murmur 

Of one mote in the mighty beam, 

As the everlasting squadrons 

Their fated influence shed, 

While the vast meridians sparkle 

With the glory of their tread. 

That constellated glory 

The primal morning saw, 

And I know God moves to his purpose, 

And still there is life in his law! 
SEG 








PENNY WORTHS. 
Conservatives can never see that reform- 
és are accomplishing anything; but the re- 
formers themselves are always sustained by 
the little events that happen on the way. It 
is this which makes every history of the 
Woman Suffrage movement such an effec- 
Wual campaign document, because readers 
tlways say to themselves, “Is it possible 
that there has been such achange? Has so 
much been accomplished? Then there 
Must be room for yet more!” 
Lowell describes the reformer as 
“Haggling with prejudice for pennyworths 
Of the reform which their hard toil will make 
The common birthright of the age to come.” 
But it is the appointed method and it yields 
‘good deal of comfort on the way. To 
tad ina single morning paper the record 
of three distinct bills relating to women that 
have passed the Massachusetts Legislature, 
nd become laws—all looking in the direc- 
lon of greater justice or humanity--this is 
iurely a satisfaction. Itis all very well to 
4ygrandly, ‘‘Behold the justice and gen 
"osity of man! Why not trust him utter- 
¥, When he so readily makes all needed 
‘ncessions?” But the very fact that con 
‘sions are needed shows that the monarch 
Man is not an archangel, or else there would 
have been no such need. And we who are 
behind the scenes know how much tact and 
Mtience and courage are needed to bring 
m even these pennyworths of right and 
ce, 
Take for instance the bill permitting wo- 
to practice as lawyers. It is but eleven 
Years since the attempt of Governor Claf- 
‘o make women justices of the peace 
ht down a storm of indignant sur- 
i and the Supreme Court put a speedy 
eae it. Then when Miss Robinson ap- 
= for admission to the bar and submit- 
her admirable plea, the bar association, 





through one of its ablest lawyers, submit- 
ted a counter plea, in which every one could 
read between the lines the same indignant 
opposition, though of course the plea turn- 


ed on technicalities. The Supreme Court 
again decided against the application, on 
technical grounds; the profession breathed 
more freely; and but for the persistence of 
Miss Robinson the whole thing would have 
fallen through. The very professors under 
whom she had studied showed no special 
anxiety that she should be admitted; but 
she pleaded her own cause before the Judi- 
ciary Committee and with the almost unan- 
imous aid of the press, the bill went through. 
The logical result of this is that ultimately 
another bill will be passed which shall super- 
sedethe previous decision of the Supreme 
Court, and permit women to be justices of 
the peace as weil as lawyers. If they are 
to be admitted to the profession at all, it is 
obviously just that they should have the 
right to administer oaths and take deposi- 
tions for themselves, instead of running into 
some neighboring lawyer's office for that 
purpose. 

The second bill passed provides that in 
case of the death of a married woman, leav- 
ing children and intestate, one half only of 
her personal estate shall go to the husband, 
instead of the whole as now. ‘The effect of 
this is to reserve to her children one half of 
her personal property—perhaps obtained by 
her own earnings—instead of placing it ab- 
solutely under her husband’s control. The 
corresponding provision in case of a hus- 
band’s death is that his widow has only one- 
third of his personal property. The ten- 
dency of this law is therefore toward equal- 
ity between the sexes; and gives perhaps as 
near an approach to equality as can be just- 
ly asked, so long as it is the husband, not 
the wife, who is legally held bound, under 
the law, forthe support of the family. This 
law was doubtless obtained largely through 
the influence of Judge Wells, of Cambridge, 
chairman of the committee on Probate and 
Chancery, who has become a convert, with- 
ina few years, to the principle of woman 


suffrage. 
The third law was passed as a meas- 


ure of humanity and to promote the health 
of those young women employed in shops, 
by requiring their employers to provide 
them with seats. Like all such Jaws, it was 
to some extent the indirect result of the per. 
petual silent presence of the woman suffrage 
asitation upon the conscience ard reason of 
our legislators. 

More remarkable perhaps than either of 
these laws is the fact that almost one-half 
of the Harvard Overseers (12 against 13) 
have recéntly voted in favor of measures 
looking toward the medical education of 
women by the university. When we con- 
sider that this was in the face of a vote of 
eighteen out of twenty professors of the 
Medical College against such education, the 
result is somewhat remarkable. I am told 
that this statement in the newspapers ‘‘eigh- 
teen out of twenty” is not quite accurate, 
inasmuch as Dr. Holmes, Ellis, Bowditch, 
and Edes are kuown to be in favor of the 
medical education of women; but at any 
rate, the stronger the opposition of profes- 
sors, the more remarkable becomes the at- 
titude of the overseers. The great excite- 
ment shown inthis debate by the opponents 
of the education of women is also a sign of 
progress—for an insignificant movement 
would not excite grave elderly men to such 
ungoverned language. It is stated on pret- 
ty good authority that the mover of the re- 
solution excluding women, Mr. Francis E. 
Parker, said in his speech, ‘‘It is not enough 
to shut the door against them; this time we 
must slam it in their faces.” Such undig- 
nified language implies a pretty serious 
danger. 

It must be remembered that the most 
eminent physician on the Board of Over- 
seers, Dr. Morrill Wyman of Cambridge, is 
a leading supporter of the medical education 
of women, though he comes from a com- 
munity where, as we are lately assured, 
woman suffrage has no foothold. It is also 
to be remembered that Dr. Bigelow and the 
other professors who are now opposed to 
educating women were at first vehement in 
opposing the training school for nurses at 
the Medical School, which was carried 
however, and has proved an entire success. 
How extraordinary it seems that those who 
most insist upon the duty of women to keep 
to the domestic sphere should always op 
pose educating women for special usefulness 
in just that sphere! She must not vote, be- 
cause her children need her at home; but 
she must not be educated to understand those 
children’s physical structure or even to 
nurse them in illness! 

After all, the most important result of 
this debate on the Medical School is that it 
shows President Eliot in the light of a reso- 








lute and unwearied friend of the medical 
education of women. “There go thirty 
thousand meu,” said the Portuguese soldier 
in the Peninsular War, when the Duke of 
Wellington was seen riding alone up the 
mountain-side. Itis with somewhat this 
freling that those who advocate the medical 
education of women may look to President 
Eliot. . wv. & 
#e 
NEW LEAFLETS. 
We have added to our Leaflets the follow- 
ing: 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
in Wyoming—Thirteen Years 
Experience. 
Woman Suffrage essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 

This last is a double leaflet, containing 
four pages, and counts as two. 

We can sell the above in packages of 100, 
(25 each) for ten cents per hundred, at our 
office, No. 5 Park street, Boston, or for fif- 
teen cents per hundred, post-paid, by mail. 
—————@ > © 

A FACT OR TWD. 

There are certain things inherent in the 
etiquette of journalism which are as impor 
tant to the general public as is the etiquette 
of social life. Yet while the latter has its 
voluminous literature supplementing all 
natural and acqu:red knowledge on the sub- 
ject, the former by its very nature, is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the knowledge 
of the ‘‘inside ring” who are professional 
workers in journalism. There is probably 
not a newspaper Office in the country which 
does not suffer daily from violations of its 
etiquette by persons who are not in the least 
to blame for so doing. They do not know 
the relative laws of adjustment, nor is there 
any way in which they can know without 
that special inquiry which it rarely occurs 
to any one to make. 

It would be an Herculean attempt to 
catalogue even a fraction of these constant 
inadvertences, from which all journalists 
suffer. 1 will confine myself here to one or 
two only. A perpetually recarring one is 
that of the people who want a@ special copy 
or copies of back numbers, 

“I liked the article on the ‘Life and Cus- 
toms in Medieval Ages,’ writes a lady to 
Mademoiselle, who is employed on the regu 
lar force of the Daiiy Designer, ‘‘and I wish 
to get three copies to send to friends. If 
you will send them I will see that you are 
paid.” Now the lady means well, and fair- 
ly, but she simply does not know that Mad- 
emoiselle has no more to do with looking 
up and selling copies of the paper on which 
she works than she has with the affairs of 
any neighboring mercantile house. If she 
is anxious to serve Madame she will ring 
for an office boy, give him the price of three 
Daily Designers from her own purse, with 
directions as to the copies desired and 
Madame’s address. If she does not feel 
called upon to do this she sends a brief post- 
al line to the lady informing her that the 
counting room is the proper place to apply; 
and if she is in ap unusually unamiable 
mood she flings Madame’s kindly note into 
the waste-basket and does not concern her- 
self aboutit. ‘‘Madame ought to know bet- 
ter,” she mentally growls, but a minute’s 
reflection will teach her that there is no 
earthly reason why Madame should know 
anything about it. 

If I touch on the amateur contributor I 
fear I should exceed proper limits. Like 
the poor, ye always have her with you. She 
writes a dainty Italian hand, and is apt to 
choose thin paper and write on both sides. 
She takes you into her domestic confidence, 
and informs you why and wherefore she 
proposes to become a writer. In the spring 
this young girl’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of summer resorts and summer 
correspondence, and she is willing, fora 
consideration, to serve in that capacity. She 
asserts her belief that she can send you 
something interesting. By way of emphafis 
she encloses eighteen pages of foolscap on 
the last year’s summer session of the Chatau- 
qua school, and intimates that she will ac- 
cept your usual terms for it; and when, O, 
hard-hearted editor, you write across the 
left-hand corner of the fi st page that terse 
little legend, ‘‘unavailable,”” she doubtless 
registers youin her memory as a deliberate 
enemy to rising talent and newspaper pros- 
perity. 

Now the amateur contributor is not al- 
ways to be put down, and perhaps you 
have a pang of conscience afterward, though 
you know her work jis not up to the mark. 
The consolation lies here,—genuine talent, 
like truth, cannot be extinguished. Crush- 
ed to earth, yes ‘‘crushed, crushed again,” 
a ta Lady Jane in ‘‘Patience,”—it rises hy- 
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dra-headed. The ability that can be elimi- 
nated by discouragement is simply no abili- 
ty at all. A Woman JouRNALIST. 

Traveller Office, Boston. 
—e>e 
HOW MARLBORO WOMEN WERE TREATED. 

EpitTor JouRNAL,—I wrote you some time 
since, I had been obliged to pay $1.54 poll 
tax, which I did under protest last October. 
Now town meeting is over, and the news- 
papers will of course report the heavy fal- 
ling off of women voters. So I propose 
telling my own personal experience, and 
that of a few other women during the past 
year. It may serve to show women how 
well their wishes are represented by men. 

I paid my tax Oct. 15, 1881. At the same 
time I asked the tax collector how I should 
get my money back, when he and the As- 
sessors should learn that the law required but 
fifty cents. He smilingly answered: ‘“‘You 
must get a vote of the town.” About two 
weeks after, he sent me word that I must 
get an article in the town warrant to have 
my money refunded. I waited patiently 
until March, our town meeting being the 
first Monday in April. Then | addressed a 
note to our selectmen asking instruction 
how to proceed to have $1 04 refunded, 
which had been illegally assessed upon me. 

They sent mea verbal message to have an 
article putin the town warrant. Of course | 
was not very much wiser then than before. 
However, several gentlemen told me that in 
order to get an article in said warrant, 1 must 
get up a petition, have seven legal voters 
sign it, and send it in to theselectmen. I 
did so, and awaited the appearance of the 
warrant. No article appeared. Some 
friends who felt interested asked two of 
the selectmen why Mrs. M.’s article was 
left out. Answer: ‘‘We had not a requisite 
number of names to entitle it to a legal 
place in the warrant.” 

**Yes; but don’t you ever insert articles by 
request without names being signed?" 

“Oh yes; we have twoin there in that 
way.” 

“Very well, why not Mrs, M’s?” 

“Well, the fact is, she was not illegally 
assessed. One dollar and fifty four cents is 
the proper amount to pay.” 

‘*Well—well,” replied the lady, ‘‘ignor- 
ance is bliss.” 

Much more conversation followed, when 
two of the selectmen were constrained to 
look up the law, and found that they did 
not know what the law was up to the mid- 
dle of March, and that too after the same 
lady who had this conversation with the 
selectmen had offered her fifty cents to the 
tax collector, he refusing to accept, it in the 
presence of the Chairman and Clerk of 
Board of Selectmen. 

Our tax collector during the winter died, 
and one of the assessors filled the vacancy. 
To this man another lady, on the 28th day 
of.March, paid fifty cents and received her 
receipted tax bill. She referred to my 
case, and he said, ‘‘he supposed that was be- 
ing made a testcase, but he cared nothing 
about it. Heknew the law last July, but 
as the tax bills were made out, they did 
not think it worth while to change them,” 

That man, I am happy to say, has not 
been elected to office this year. 

The lady who had the tax bill recziptec 
for fifty cents, and myself with my bill re- 
ceipted for one dollar and fifty four cents, 
presented ourselves together in the select- 
men’s room to have our names put on the 
voting list. So men and women not only 
have two codes of morals and of taxes, but 
women themselves in our town have two 
prices for poll tax. 

However, the selectman,(or the two we 
saw) apologized, saying the assessors were 
to blame, not they. But who was to blame 
for not answering my note? They ac. 
knowledged the mistake, and informed me 
it required ten names to have my article in 
the warrant. 

Very well, you shall have one hundred if 
needed, but if only one is necessary, only 
one you shall have. 

Only seven women voted this year, but I 
assure you it is not for lack of interest or 
devotion to the cause, that there were no 
more. Human nature and particularly wo- 
man nature does not wish to face too many 
difficulties for the privilege of going into 
town meeting and voting for three men in 
whose nomination they had no choice, af- 
ter paying for that privilege. 

The above is only afraction of the trou- 
ble which women encountered in the town 
who wanted to vote for schoo! committee. 
But what is given is enough to shuw how 
some women are encouraged to vote, and 
how willing some men are that they should 
do so. F. 

Marlboro, April 16, 1882. 













a 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe is wr'ting 
‘‘Longfellow Sketches” in the Critic. 


Mrs. Fanny STenwovse is lecturing on 
the Pacific coast on ‘‘Peculiarities of the 
Faith and Social Life of Mormonism.” 


Miss ANNIE LIPPINCOTT, daughter of 
Grace Greenwood, isstudying Italian opera 
in Paris, with fair prospects of becoming 
an operatic star by and by. 


Mrs. CARoLine B. BUELL, corresponding 
secretary of the Woman’s National Chris- 
tian Te.nperance Union, has been very sick 
at the home of Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
Stroudwater, Me., but is now convalescent. 


Miss Auice C. FLETCHER gave an ad- 
dress on Sunday afternoon at the Presby- 
terian church, Omaha, on ‘‘Christianizing 
the Indians.” It was very much enjoyed 
by her hearers, and her appeal was forcible 
when she said that the white people must 
Christianize their own hearts first. 


Mrs. M. A. Work, of Des Moines, has 
received fromthe schoul board of Delaware 
township at their regular meeting a resolu- 
tion of thanks ‘‘for the painstaking and ef- 
ficient manner jn which she has discharged 
the duties of president.” The resolution 
was introduced by Mr. C. D. Reinking, and 
the secretary was instructed to make the 
same a part of the township record. Mrs. 
Work is one of the most active suffragists 
in Iowa. 


Mrs. Martran P. Baxter, of Charlotte, 
Mich., recently iectured for the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Battle 
Creek, Mich. Her views of the social and 
political duties which devolve upon women 
were very forcibly expressed. She plainly 
illustrated the need of equal suffrage in the 
work of reform. It is evident that the lead- 
ing minds in the temperance work are 
looking to the ballot in the hand of woman 
as t).3 requisite lever. 


Dr. Emma B. Boone has been added to 
the staff of resident physicians at the Block- 
ley Alms-house, Philadelphia, and assigned 
to duty in the female ward of the insane de- 
partment. She is the first female physician 
who has ever held a place at the house, and 
it is desired to try the experiment of skilled 
aid amoug the women of one of their 
own sex. Dr. Boone is a graduate of the 
Women’s Medical College of that city, and 
has had a year’s experience in the hospital 
attached to that institution. 


Miss EvizAseta PorPLETON has a class 
in English literature in Omaha, which num- 
bers about seventy ladies, most of them 
married, and including nearly all the ladies 
of leisure in the city. On Saturday after- 
noon there is a class discussion, at the last of 
which papers were given by ladies on the 
earlier dramatists, the condition and influ- 
ence of the stage in the time of Shakspeare, 
and other like topics, which were indicative 
of much study and interest. From all 
hands the praises of Miss Poppleton’s class 
work sre heard. One lady says the work 
has made the winter a heaven to her. An- 
other that it has furnished the women with 
something totalk about besides gossip and the 
fashions. —Mrs. Colby, in Beatrice Express. 


Rev Ciara M. Bispeg, having estab- 
lished in Dorchester the ‘Free Society” for 
religious growth, gave, on Easter Sunday, 
a specimen of her ideal ‘‘christening.” 
After a short explanatory address she called 
to the platform, which was beautifully orna- 
mented with flowers, fifteen children of her 
flock, and received assent from their friends 
to the following formula: ‘Will you do 
your best toinstruct this child in the truth, 
the goodness, and the beauty which pertain 
to God? and will you do your best to 
strengthen-his will toward the realization of 
these divine attributes in hislife?” The hall 
used by the society was crowded to over- 
flowing and the occasion wiil prove a mem- 
orable one to all present. 


Mrs. E.1izABETH THOMPSON BUTLER has 
lately exhibited a new battle picture in Lon- 
don, called ‘‘Scotland Forever!” represent- 
ing acharge of the Scots Grays at Waterloo. 
The view is from the front, and the chief 
figure is that of the trumpeter who falls 
back dead while raising the trumpet to his 
lips, and who is held in his saddle by a 
trooper. Nearly in the center is Capt. Bar- 
ward, and on the right is a riderless horse 
over whose saddle can be seen the High- 
landers following the mounted men down 
the slope. Mrs. Butler has paid her chief 
attention to the horses, to each of which she 
has given a separate character. She has had 
for models the horses of the army service 
corps, the only animals in the service ap- 
proaching the size and heaviness of the grays 
of those days. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


ATHIKST. 


BY IDA A. AHLBORN. 
Drouth, and lips are parched and longing; 
Brackish pools along the way; 
Human hives sin. sullied, stagnant, 
Cypress-shadowed from the day. 


Pea-eful brooks and rapid rivers, 
Yet, however clear they run, 
Sometimes passion-tossed and heated; 
Changeless fountain there is none. 


Drink from depths of human friendship ; 
Though the stream be pure and sweet, 
Aye it whispers of a city, 

Shining walls anc golden street. 


Hark, my heart, unto this counsel; 
Drink not from each shallow rill, 
But the soul, life’s golden chalice, 
At the fount eternal fill. 


Not from waste or mire of passion 
Do the healing waters flow; 

Pure the fount, and satisfying; 
Thirst thy lips no more shall know. 


Drink, there’s rest for all thy longing, 
For thy rou! abundant peace; 
In thy heart this fountain murmars: 
“Christ from sin is the release.” 
—Atchison Institule, Kas. 
oe 
H. W. L., MAKCH 24th, 1882. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
The wave goes down, the wind goes down, 
The gray tide glitters on the sea. 
The moon seems praying in the sky. 
Gates of the New Jerusalem 
(A perfect pear! each gate of them), 
Wide as all Heaven swing on high; 
Whose shall the welcome be? 


The wave went down, the wind went down, 
The tide of life turt ed ont to sea; 
Patience of pain and grace of deed, 
The glories of the heart and brain, 
Treasure that shall not come again; 
The human singing that we need, 
Set to a heavenly key. 
The wave goes down, the wind goes down, 
All tides at last turn to the sea, 
We learn to take the thing we have. 
Thou who hast taught us strength in grief, 
As moon to shadow, high and chief, 
Shine out, white soul, beyond the grave, 
And light our loss of thee! 
—Independent. 


or —- -—— 


WAYNE. 


BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 
Ye hills of Wayne! ye hills of Wayne! 
In dreams I see your slopes again; 
Ir dreams my childish feet explore 
Your daisied delis beloved of yore; 
In dreams, with eager feet, I press 
Far up your heights of ioveliness, 
And stand, a glad eyed girl again, 
Upon the happy hills of Wayne! 


I see once more the glad sunrise 
Break on the world’s awakening eyes; 
I eee once more the tender corn 
Shake out its banners tothe morn; 

I see the sleepy valleys kissed 

And robbed of all their robes of mist, 
When laughing Day is queen again 
Of all the verdant hills of Wayne. 


I bind about mv childish brow 

The bloomy thorn-trees’ scented snow; 
I see upon the fading flowers 

The fatal finger of the hours; 

I see the distant village spire 

Catch on ite tip a star of fire, 

As in my dreams the sun again 

Goes down behind the hills of Wayne. 


The cowboy’s coaxing call across 

The meadow comes,—*'Co'boss, co’boss!”” 
And milky-odored cattle lift 

Their hoofs among the daisy drift. 

The day ie over all too soon; 

And up the sky the haunted moon 
Glides with its ghost, and bends again 
Above the wooded hills of Wayne. 


Ah! I have laughed in many aland; 
And I have sighed on many a strand 
And lonely beach, where written be 
The solemn ecriptures of the sea; 

And I have climbed the grandest heights 
The moon of midnight ever lights; 

But memory turned from all, again 

To kneel upon the hills of Wayne. 


Ye hills of Wayne! ye hills of Wayne! 
Ye woods, ye vales, ye fields of grain! 
Ye scented morns, ye blue-eyed noons! 
Ye ever unforgotten moons! 

No matter where my latest breath 

Shall freeze beneath the kiss of death,— 
May some one bear me back again 

To sleep among the hills of Wayne! 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


HOW HE WAS CURED. 


BY LOIS LAURIE. 


It was not any medical prescription that 
did the work; his difficulty was beyond that. 
It had shown itself in troublesome acute 
attacks from his boyhood up, and since mar- 
riage had settled down into a siow chronic 
annoyance; but, us I said, he was cured at 
last. The beginning of the end happened 
in this wise. 

Delia Gray and Mrs. Russell were having 
just the coziest time possible one summer 
afternoon, one on the sofa reading aloud 
from Pickwick Papers, the other in an easy 
chair with her feet on adivan, knitting, and 
chatting between the lines; for they were 
oid schoolmates, and perfectly at home 
with each other. Mr. Benjamin Russell 
came in from the office and found them so, 
insisted that he must put a cushion under 
each head to make them the very picture of 
comfort, then seated himself between them 
and treated them toa basket of cherries and 
an amusing account of bis day’s adventures. 
He did his very prettiest, and that was no 
small thing. He might have written three 
volumes ‘‘On the Art of Pleasing,” added 
an appendix equal to the original, and still 
had a few facts too choice to waste on the 
public left over for his own private use. 


And just now there was a particular reas- 
on. Miss Delia had said ‘‘No” to him once. 
Mrs. Benjamin more than half suspected 
the fact, Mr. Benjamin was still very much 
aware of it; and now that she and Jennie 
proved to be old friends, and she was at his 
home for the first time, prettier and saucier 
than ever, it was policy in him to show that 
scornful young damsel how much she had 


missed. 
After the cherries were gone, and he had 


duly apologized for interrupting them (al 
though he knew they would fifty times rather 
have his cat than their reading), he betook 
himself to the back porch with a cigar and 
a newspaper. But just as he was going he 
caught sight of the blue yarn. 

“Great Jupiter! why will you tire your 
fingers over that coarse stuff? I'd rather 
wear ragged stockings to the day of my 
death than to have you! I protest | had, 
dear,” and with that he was gone, 

The smile that tried to come into the 
wife’s face died away in the corners of her 
lip to a scornful curve. She did not intend 
it shoul‘, but she had heard a great deal of 
such trash—when other people were listen- 
ing. He never Wasted tenderness on her at 
any other time. 

**He’s just an angel!” Delia said, when he 
was almost out of hearing. 

“On tin wheels,” her friend added jest- 
ingly; and they went on with the reading. 
But one at least was not thinking of Pick- 
wick, 

Mrs. Russell had a great deal of genuine 
wholesome common sense, not a particle of 
story book nopsense. She would not have 
wanted him to be an angel, but no more dic 
she want him to bea sham one, and that 
was the very heart of her trouble. He was 
devotion itself to her in public. People 
said, pityingly, that she didn’t seem to ap- 
preciate his attention, ‘‘and he was so affec- 
tionate!” They were afraid his marriage 
was not so happy as—ending with a sigh 
anda ‘‘poor fellow!” In private, he was 
not exactly a tyrant; he was simply forget- 
ful of everybody's comfort except his own. 

I would not have you think that Mrs, 
Russell complained. She accepted things 
as they were and made the best of them, 
merely wondering to herself a little some- 
times if he reaily was a contemptible hypo- 
crite, or if the springs of courtesy in him 
had their source so high up that private life 
could not affect them, nothing save the high 
pressure of the public eyesight. She could 
have borne the private indifference better 
if the public devotion had not been over- 
done. She never railed at matrimony. She 
did say once, half bitterly—she had been 
digging in the garden at the time of year 
when those great white worms turn into 
beetles, and was crawling a little at the 
loathsome half-developed things—‘‘J ust like 
marriage, for all the world. They don’t 
live any kind of a life down in the ground, 
nota quarter of a life, but once out of it 
they run the risk of thumping their brains 
out against a wall, of being eaten by the 
fowls, or of getting a needle through their 
hearts.” That was the worst she was ever 


known to say. 
She was not blind. She knew just as 


well as if she had been told that all those 
evenings when her husband said he had 
‘pressing business with Mr. Darwin,—had 
to wait four hours to see him and then at- 
tend to the business afterwards,” he had 
been quietly playing chess with pretty Miss 
Darwin all the time, while the unconscious 
papa dreamed of bonds and per cent. When 
the same thing took him away half the even- 
ings in the month, she despised hir that he 
could look her in the face and say, ‘’busi- 
ness.” She did not care about the chess, 
She had never imagined that when he prom- 
ised “leaving all others to cleave to her 
alone” it meant a vow to forego all social 
privileges; but ‘it was sneaking” make-be- 
lieve’ she said to herself. And then to 
come home and, if his mother was there, 
say he was ‘‘so sorry that pesky tormenting 
business kept him away and left her at 
home to prose over the mending and never 
have a good time!” The soft lying was 
whatshe did wish he could be broken of. 
It exasperated her so! 

But, as Isaid, she never blasphemed mar- 
riage because her own had found as many 
thorns as roses. She knew it was not the 
state but the people. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Grey, over at the corner, 
believed, as they seemed to, that wedlock 
on earth was inferno enough to preclude the 
need of any hereafter, that was only one 
side of it. There was sweet Mrs. Marshall 
who made her home a paradise, and whose 
husband grew deeper in love with her every 
day of his life with an intense unspeakable 
loyalty; there were Mr. and Mrs. Hall, who 
had been married fifteen years and whose 
honeymoon was still in the first quarter. Mrs. 
Russell was too sensible to biame the con- 
dition, if it did prove uncomfortable for 
her. And the discomfort went on. 

He came home one noon and found her 
roasting on every gridiron in her kitchen, 
jn a stifling atmosphere, tired and flushed, 
with an odor of soups and desserts about 
her. Miss Delia was gracefully swinging 
in a hammock in aconventently near bay 
window, ad it was too good an occasion 
to be lost. So, with his habitual company- 
gallantry and a few extra grains thrown in 





for spice, he said: 





‘‘My darling, it'sa shame to have you 
sweltering in this Nebuchadnezzar's tur- 
nace on such a fiendish day, getting dinner 
for us brutes. By Jove! I'd rather come 
home every day aud find you sitting in the 
big rocking chair with a palm-leaf tan, and 
eat a cold crust of bread, on my svul | had.” 
And he lifted a kettle for her by way of 
emphasis, and left a huge black mark on 
his clean white vest. After which mishap 
he betouk himself to Detia, still protesting 
about the culd crust. 

And Mrs. Benjamin said a pleasant word, 
flushed a little redder, and kept up a pro- 
digious thinking. Their guest went away 
on the evening train, She came down radi- 
ant in ultramarine ash ribbous and checks 
that glowed as natural a pink as if it all 
came trom fresh emotions, and not from ten 
minutes’ application of fresh mullein leaves. 
Mr. Russell went with her, of course, to sce 
tual she had a seat, and to get her some or- 
anges and magazines with which to shorten 
the riue. Mrs. Russell stayed at home to 
wash the dishes, asavy dutiful wife would, 
but still kept up the prodigious thinking. 

‘The next noun he Cume homie to dinner 
hungry as a bear, opened the dining room 
doo1, saw the chairs set up, the dishes as 
usual, and two crusts of cold bread the only 
edible thing in sight. He stared in the 
greatest astouishment;nvt a hint of anything 
else. He opened the kitchen door; perfect 
order reigned there, not a kettle in sight, no 
odor of fresh meat, no sign of dinner! He 
was gelling angry. ‘* What is all this blast- 
ed business about? Jennie! Jen-n-i-e!” he 
culled, but noanswercame, ‘‘J-e-n-n i-e-e!” 
in prolonged indiguation as he neared the 
parlor. ‘‘Ja-n-e!’’ He was very angry, or 
he would never have used that name. 

There in the covulness of the bay-w.ndow 
she sat in the easiest Chair, wasting her 
time. No knitting or mending in her hands, 
not even # novel, ouly an eno:muus fan that 
she was using as if ail the leisure of eternity 
was at her disposal. He was indiguant in 
every nerve, 

*“‘Confound it, Jane, what does all this 
mean?” he said sternly. 

“| thought you'd like to see me following 
your advice,” she answered, looking lazily 
up. 

‘*You idiot!” he muttered. ‘‘l’m hungry, 
and in a hurry too.” 

“On yes,” she answered sweetly, ‘‘the 
crusts are On the table waiting for you.” 

He answered her withswear words. Ido 
not need to go on. You have the picture 
before you. She sat there unmoved, sway- 
ing her fan, until the speech of yesterday 
came freshly to his mind, and she somehow 
made him feel as small and mean as a mar 
of one hundred and seventy pounds avoir- 
dupois can comfortably feel. She let the 
new sensation do its work awhile, then rose 
and brought from some unknown hiding 
place in the kitchen the warm dinner that 
was waiting. But Mr. Russell had so much 
grace left in him asto prefer to do penance. 
He refused everything save the cold crust. 

Mrs, Benjamin never repeated the lesson; 
her husband profited by theone. Ofccurse, 
once in a great while his old habit returns, 
but he soon recollects himself. He never 
said to her inso many words that he should 
like to pull up stakes and begin over again, 
but he acted it. She is not the woman ever 
to hint cold crusts to him, but all the more 
his comscience seems to do it. Her respect 
for him grows, People say, ‘‘Poor man! 
she did not encourage or appreciate his de- 
votion, She was so cold he has given up in 
despair.” 

She smiles softly to herself, and likes the 
present sincerer way a great deal vetter. 

oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
FEVER DELIRK. 


BY A GRANDMOTHER. 

“So Ticy Loring’s come home ruther 
feeble, hus she?”’ queried Aunt Susy Clarke, 
an octogenarian, who at her four score was 
us bright and saucy as a girl of sixteen. As 
she made the inquiry of her neighbor, Mrs. 
Ray, she set her silver-bowed spectacles a 
little closer to her bright blue eyes, and ele- 
vated her chin, giving her investigation 
quite a judicial air, as though the announce- 
ment had something criminal in itself, 

“Yes, Aunt Susy, that is what I heard;” 
said Mrs. Ray. ‘The doctors call it’ dys- 
pepsia, I believe, and they say she is white 
as chalk, and her fingers look as thin and 
delicate as though she had never washed a 
dish, or turned a spinning wheel in her life. 
I s’pose her mother ‘ll wait ’on her like a 
baby.” 

Aunt Susy made an indescribable ejacula- 
tion, pursing up her mouth as though it had 
been crimped with a French finting-iron. 
**’Spepsy, is it? I can ‘nosticate better’n 
that. I'll wager my gold beads agin your 
silver spoons, that it’s nothing in the world 
but the old-fa@hioned fever delirk. L'ts a 
gettin’ dreadful pervailin’ in these days.” 

‘Fever delirk, Aunt Susy! what in the 
name of disease is that?” asked Mrs. Ray. 

“Yes, fever delirk—two stomachs to eat 
and none to work. That’s what my granny 
Chapin used to tell me was the matter, 
when I grumbled at spinnin’ two run and 
a half a day, and I ’spicion Ticy’s got it the 
worst way. 1 hearn as how, after that fac- 








tory failed iu which Ler husband was pard- 
ner, he got a chance to work for big wages, 
and they broke up keepin’ house, and went 
to boardin’ at a swell boardin’ house, coz 
he saic the firm owed so much they never 
could pay up, and they might as well live 
in style as to work hard and pour their mon- 
ey into a chist without any bottom.” 

**That was the best thing they could do, 
I suppose, when they gave up their beauti- 
ful home. They say Mr. Loring acted 
must hovorabiy; never kept even what the 
law allowed Lim, but gave everything that 
could be sold up to his creditors,” returned 
Mrs. Ray. 

“Ou yes, Fred Loring isa proper good- 
hearted fellow, but that isn’t sayin’ that he 
is wise where Ticy’s concerned. He just 
worships the ground she treads on, ‘They 
might better have gone to house Keepin’, if 
it had been like that old feller that lived in 
his tub—a big holler log, 1 spose, like our 
leach tub, Yuu see, ‘licy needed to work. 
Sue'd been brung up Lo it, and jist sittin’ 
duwn ina Cushioued Chair, wilh a carpet 
unuer her feet, and plenty of good victuals 
and struvg tea and cuilee, and lots of stg- 
rles lo read—tell me it Wou't make a Woman 
sick! 1 tell you it’s what ails half the wim- 
iin that’s Complainin’ these days, and they 
agyervate it by tukin’ patent medicine, aud 
tuen Cuilin’ in the doctor, And the doctor 
he must fiud oul somethin’ that’s the matter, 
aud he brings lis teterscope, and listens to 
hear Low Lhe puor patient's heart beats; aud 
then he sounds the lights tu find out wheth- 
er the air can git in When* you're laced up 
like a drum, aud he'll keep on his pry:n’ 
and spyin’ il he’s gone through a woman 
luread by turead—tbe ondecentist thing 1 
ever beara tell about, aud by this time, if 
her heart don't go pit pat, it’s coz she haint 
got a mile o’ shame in her, ‘Spepsy! 1 
suould think so! You jist set that woman 
to spin thirty knots ©’ yaro a forenoon, 
aud she'll be able LO eat a good dinner of 
biled pork und garden sass, L’ll be bound, 
aud afore night she’li sly into the pantry 
and eat cold baked beaus, and nobody i 
hear auy more about ’spepsy.”’ 

**But they say she looks real feeble, and 
I dare say sue will scarcely be able to make 
her own bed. Dr. Glucose said it was a 
very peculiar case, and he thought most 
likely if she didn’t get help by fall, she 
would go into a decline,” suid Mrs. Ray. 

‘I've seen lots o’ sich in my time. I re- 
member Miss Nancy Tryon—she that was 
Naney Whiting. Well, she used to set in 
her rockin’ chair with her quart camphire 
bottle, and every five minits she’d take a 
suiff at it, till bless you, she went into kind 
o’ spasms like jist us easy as nothin’, and 
the poor foo) never thougit it was the cam- 
phire that was a doin’ on’t till one day her 
poodle dug went into fits, and she sent for 
the doctor, He found out then about the 
camplire, and he told her that blessed dog 
would die in spasmsif he got five whiffs 
from that bottle, aud she hadn’t better have 
it anywhere about the room where he was. 
And over and above all, he charged her to 
take that dog out walkin’ every day, and 
four times a day, and not to stop till he 
could walk # quarter of a mile and back, 
or he'd likely die of apoplexy. You see 
some doctors use gumption on the sly. 
Well, the dog got well, and the woman got 
well, and by and by she had a baby and 
nursed it herself, aud she got to be a strong 
woman, and in time, she come to have real 
good sense. Now I make no doubt that 
hundreds of women are just about off the 
same pattern of stuff.” 

‘‘But, Aunt Susy, I don’t suppose Letitia 
Loring is after that sort. She is most like- 
ly really sick, and needs nursing and care 
right along.” 

‘*We shall see,” replied Aunt Susy shak- 
ing her head. 

One month from this time a bankrupt 
law was passed, and Fred and his partners 
settled off their old scores as best they 
might, and were ready to begin the world 
anew. Now there wasa chance to make 
a home, and the spurof hope and ambition 
began to rouse the energies of the drooping 
youny woman. Rag carpeis for common 
rooms began to be all the rage among the 
neighbors, some one having woven one said 
to be altogether lovely; and then stair car- 
pets woven out of yarn spun and dyed at 
home were pronounced all the style in a 
certain little city whither their new hopes 
tended; and tue drooping Letitia became 
alert and active, forgetting her troubles and 
only counting on the comforts and elegan- 
cies of the future home. Before autumn 
came, her cheeks were rosy with the new- 
found health, and ber step was as elastic 
at the spinning wheel asin her girlish days. 
One day Mrs. Ray, returning from a call on 
Mrs. Loring, dropped in to see Aunt Susy. 

‘Well, weil, Mrs. Clarke,” said she, ‘‘I 
quite believe in your doctrine. Mrs. Lor- 
ing never said ‘dyspepsia’ while [ made my 
call, but showed me her nice rag carpets, 
and the beautiful colors her mother has 
dyed for her stair carpets, and she has 
grown as plump and rosy as a girl of 
eighteen.” . 

“Just what 1 told you; half the women 
git sick for want of business enough to 
give them a good digestion. Yousee I was 
right, it was nothing but fever delirk.” 

“‘A motive for work, even if itis only a 





a 
childish vanity, I b: gin to think is of More 
value’ than we generally believe. I have 
seen rich women, who, as girls or youn 
wives, kept house and had plenty Of spare 
time for pleasure, kind of crumple dowy 
a8 they got rich, and you'd think they 
needed somebody to breathe for them. 4 
little dose of poverty often restores them to 
a good measure of health,” added Mrs 
Ray. 

“Yes, if they haven’t got so selfish that 
they break down and whine and grow down 
hill to just nothing at all, kind o’ crumble 
like burnt bone. To my mind. it takes 
some good sense and a deal of self-denial to 
git on comfortably through thick and thin 
in this world,” and Aunt Susy took out her 
snuff box and hit it a rap to emphasize her 
opinion. ‘But, bless you, I don’t s'pose 
the Lord made wimmin jist to sit in the 
rockin’ Chair and read stories, and eat Can- 
dy, any mor’n he made men to set round on 
nail kegs at the store and whittle sticks ang 
drink rum and cider brandy. Land sakes! 
It wouldn't be worth the taller candle we've 
burned a puttin’ on their fust foot blanket, 
end if nothin’ is made in vain, I dare vow 
aud declare to goodness, the mark seems to 
be dreadful near it for some folks.” 

To account for such opinions, be it known 
that Aunt Susy lived some years before this 
century began. 
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A RARE COMPLIMENT. 


“Although he never forgot the gentleness 
and courtesy due from man to woman, he 
gave out his mind as freely in talking with 
her, as if he had been conversing with an 
equal in intellect and information, and that 
is the rarest compliment which a man ever 
pays to a woman.” 

This remark made by an author years ago 
is as true to day as it was then. No woman 
with good common sense wishes to be treated 
asa child, and when a man turns from 
some interesting conversation with another, 
and changing his manner, his voice, and his 
words asks, ‘‘Hlow do you do, Miss —., 
One can hardly venture to speak to a lady 
now that it is the time of spring cleaning,” 
she is naturally disgusted. 

Spring cleaning indeed! Miss —— has 
come to this delightful gathering of culti- 
vated people with the special object and 
purpose of forgetting all about it, and has 
been enjoying this intelligent gentleman’s 
conversation with ascientific friend, and he 
turns to her with this! 

I never felt more humiliated in my life 
than upon ove occasion when an editor paid 
me for some literary work. It was years 
ago, and I could not help a feeling of satis- 
faction that work of my own could be worth 
money. But half the gratification was 
taken away, when he said, as he gave me 
the check: 

“There it is. Now I suppose you will go 
instantly and buy a new bonnet.” 

“Indeed I shall not,” I replied indignant. 
ly, but the bloom was gone from the plum, 

There is a curious difference in the cour- 
tesy and respect which men accord women 
both in this and other countries. I shall not 
designate different parts of this country, 
although there is something which might be 
said. I have known a gentleman to rein in 
his horse at a corner for a lady to cross the 
street, yet his conversation about women 
consisted of a series of sneers. A gentle- 
man will relieve a lady from the ponderous 
weight of a small volume or a shawl, and 
while walking by her side will inform her 
that some subject, about which she has 
asked a question, is entirely beyond het 
ability to understand. Another will ac 
knowledge her presence by a short nod and 
no words; yet presently, when some ques 
tion of importance is being discussed, will 
move his chair into her neighborhood and 
ask for her opinion; and still others, I am 
glad to say, make it a point to vote for all 
the women nominated for the school board. 

This difference is very observable in 
family life. One man comes home at night 
with his face all alight, ready with bits of 
news and items of interest, and the account 
of his day’s battle with the world. Be thus 
wakes his family up mentally and physically. 
His *‘women folks” hail his coming, as well 
they may, for all through the busy day he 
has been saving up things to tell them. 
Here is a second one, who comes home, it 
seems, with a special object. He wishes 
that the children should be hushed while he 
smokes and ruminates. His wife receives 
either short answers to her questions, of 
none at all; or, even worse, is told that he 
does not wish to be annoyed by household 
affairs. The lives of married women with 
children are necessarily narrowed by the 
four walls surrounding them, and the hus 
bands, sons and brothers can make theif 
lives interesting by bringing the world 
home. Women appreciate all things by 
which they find themselves accepted on the 
same plane with men. 

A gentleman informs his wife that on 4 
certain day he wishes to invite half a dozen 
of his friends to dinner. He wishes her t0 
see that the dinuer is prepared, and to pre 
side. Accordingly she has the dinner if 
readiness and herself dressed to sit silently 
at the table. Well dressed, but unob 
trusively, which isa good rule for all 0¢ 
casions. She makes no remarks after greet 
ing her husband’s friends, yet no one of the 
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yests bas more enjoyment than she. For 
days to come she will have something to 
think about. She is not expected in the 

rlor after dinner, so she loses part of a 
very interesting discussion on the treatment 
of criminals, but she saves what she has 
gathered, and mukes the most of it. Would 
pot her words have been worth attention if 
she could have spoken? and would not her 
presence have added to the after-dinner en- 
joyment? 

Samuel Smiles, a man whose books have 
peen read far and wide, and have been trans- 
lated into other languages, says: “A wife 
must be a soul mate as well as a help mate, 
put it is not requisite that she should be a 
pale copy of her husband.” There are 
thousands of women who read the daily 
papers and the current magazine, and who 
can talk intelligently of what they read. I 
do not know how many men read the Jour- 
yaL—! hope their name is Legion—but to 
them I would say, ‘*Talk to us, gentlemen, 
as you would to each other; it will help us 
to feel as if you really respected us, and it 
may possibly add to the refinement of your 
own conversation.” Mrs. A. M. PAYNE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The present number of students in Bos- 
ton University is one hundred and forty- 
five or forty more than last year. Of the 
number one hundred and seventeen are 
young women, sixteen more than last 
year. 

The President has nominated Henry M. 
Teller, of Colorado, to be Secretary of the 
Interior; William E. Chandler of New 
Hampshire, Secretary of the Navy; William 
H. Hunt, of Louisiana, Minister to Russia; 
John Jay Knox, of Minnesota, Comptroller 
of the Currency; Roland Worthington, Col- 
lector of Customs, Daniel Hall, Naval Of 
ficer, and A. B. Underwood, Surveyor of 
Customs, at Boston; and Israel 8, Adams, 
Collector of Customs at Great Egg Harbor, 
New Jersey. They are all ‘‘stalwarts.” 


If the National Health Society,or any other 
society interested in social reform, says the 





London News, could attain but two objects, | 


the relaxation of stays and the rational shap- 
ing of boots, they would have done enough. 
Those two principal, we might almost say 
vital, points gained, fancy may well be left, 
as indeed it will always insist on heing left, 
to fashion itsown flights. Free and healthy 
action of the limbs and organs is absolutely 
needful. For the ofnamental portion of 
ature the whims of women may be left to 
themselves, especially as they will ‘‘gang 
their ain gait” in spite of all opposition. 


A‘‘Women’s College of Baltimore” has been 
formed for the education of women inthe 
science and art of medicine; for conferring 
the degree of doctor of medicine; for the es- 
tablishment of a women’s and child’s hospi- 
tal and dispensary for the care and treat- 
ment of the sick, and of a training school 
and directory for nurses. It will have no 
capital stock, and will be managed by seven 
trustees, who are the incorporators. The 
object is to make it possible for women to 
take the degree of doctor of medicine with- 
out voing outside of the State. The college 
is to be devoted exclusively to the education 
of women, and wil! be conducted in much 
the same manner as those in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York. The Bultimore 
American is wrovg in saying that these are 
the only cities in the country in which wo- 
men have an opportunity to study medicine, 
the Schuol of Medicine of the Boston Uni 
versity having graduated numbers of female 
pupils. In connection with the Baltimore 
institution there will be a hospital; and 
another of its features will be a nurses’ di- 
rectory, where instruction will be given to 
such as desire to perfect themselves in this 
branch. There will be given a regular 
course of lectures, and when the students 
have passed the necessary examinations 
they will receive a certificate of competen- 
cy. 





His last dose. Suid a sufferer from Kid- 
hey troubles, when asked to try Kidney 
Wort. “I'll try it, but it will be my last 
dose.” The man got well, and is now rec 
ommending the remedy to all sufferers. 

When derangement of the stomach acts 
upon the kidneys and liver bringing disease 
and pain, Kidney-Wort is the true remedy. 
It removes ihe cause and cures the disease. 
Liquid (very concentrated) or dry act 
equally efficieatly.—Am Cultivator. 
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COMING FLOUR. 


Manufactured Only by 


The Franklin Mill Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





It is made of the choicest Wheat obtainable—first denuded of the innutritions, woody outer husk, 
(which is always present and a part of all Graham Flour or Wheat Meal) then reduced to an evenly fine 
and perfectly homogereous flour, by a process wkerein Mill stones are not used, nor the product heated. 

Tne Gluten, Minera) Salts and Phosphate- of the Wheat, which are the properties 80 essential for the 
growth, maintenance and repair of the bones, muscles, nerves and working tissues of the humar system, 
are p eserved in their purity and natural proportions. 


It makes delicious light’ spongy Bread,".Gems,2 Waffles, Cakes, Etc. 
It is easy of Digestion, Perfect in Assimilation, ana 
H ghly Nutritious. 
Persons’troubled with Dzspepsia, ‘Indigestion, or Constipated Habit, will find perfect relief by using 


this Flour for their Bread diet, 39 days, In food value it is superior to any other Flo r in the Market of 
whatever! name or manufacture.” These claims are substantiated by the’voluntary testimony of the ablest 


Scientists and Physicians who have p: rsonally tested its merits’and publicly pronounced judement. 


Put up in Bbls. and Half-Bbls. 


Retailed by Grocers in smaller quantities 


__ASK YOUR CROCER FOR IT. 











MILL” AGENCIES ARE ESTABLISHED IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
(@r"Send for’s page Circular, and name of nearest Min agent, 


Address 


‘FRANKLIN MILL CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


WY. R. TUCKER & CO., Mill Agents for Boston and vicinity. 56 Chatham St. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis. Catarrh, Asthma, and al! Throat and 
Lung affections. also a positive and radical cnre for 
General Debhility and all ne:vons complaints, after 
having thoronghly tested its wonderfal curative 
powers in thousands of cases, frele it his daty to 
make it known to his enffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully nsinz, 
Evi rv patient is also entitled to a ¢opy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pag &, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas The la‘e-t and best fam- 
ily medical work ont. Address, with 
stamped self addressed envelope. Dr. M. E. 


stemp or 
Bell, 


| 161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 





Silver Ware! 


The largest and most complete line 
in New England, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, 
Dining, Breakfastand Pickle Cas- 
ters, Card Receivers, Jewel Cases, 
Centre Pieces, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, etc., from the best manuf:c- 





tories; also Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine | 


Gold Watches, Guard, Vest and 
Neck Chains, Bracelets, Drops, 
Bar Pins, Lockets, Rings, ete, a 
full line of French Clocks, Eye 
Glasses, Speciacles, Opera and 
Picld Glasses, 


Having skilled workmen, I ain prepared to meet 
the demands of the pub.ic in the way of Five Watch 
and French Clock Repairing; also Engraving, Man- 
ufacturing and Repairing all kinds of Jewelry, ete. 


STRANGERS are cordially invited to 
examine this stuck, with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase. 


C. W. Baldwin, 


24-26-28 BEDFORD STREET. 





EKIDNEY - WORT. 
iS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all | 
diseases of the 


—LIVER.- 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 
the Bite, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, eMacting its regular discharge. 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
sufering from m Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
































“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s daties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 





New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial .. $1.00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of pricefby =" 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


"5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
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All the Year Round, 


and year after year, the standard and beautiful col- 
tections of Muste published by Oliver Ditson & Co.- 
keep their hold on public favor, simply by the exrcell- 
ence uf their contents. Such books of bound music as 


GEMS OF FNGLISH SONG (89), NORWAY MUSIC 
ALBUM ($2 50), FRANZ’S ALRUM($2). GEMS OF 
STRAUSS ($2). BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG 
(#2). and 30 to 40 others (send for lists) contain a 
perfectly immense amonnt of the best and most 
popular music, at the lowest price 


Such standard Operas as 
MIGNON ($3). AIDA ($2), CARMEN ($2). MEFTS- 


TOFELE ($2) FATANITZA ($2). MANOLA, OR 
DAY AND NIGHT ($1.50) BELLS OF CO NE- 


VILLE (1.50), and the well known lighter and eas. | 
ier ones (send for lists), have in them a large pro- , 


Complete Catalogue sent free. 


portion of all the popular melodies- 
Such good Temperance Books as 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.), TEMPERANCE 
JEW ELS (35 cts.), and HULL'S T MPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cts.) cannot well be improved 
upon, 


Such capital Sumday Sehool and Praise Meeting 
Books as MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts.) with Gos- 
vel Music, LIGHT and LIFE (35 cts,), and BAN- 
NER OF VICTORY (35 cents). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.,. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distingnish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here, 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly preparine, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 


; and headaches have become free to study with ease, 


under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve*no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of reenlar students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


May be fonnd in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
Ward & Gay's, 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBU M s 184 Sevendiee Strest, Boston. 
MRS. DR, SEMMES, * 











Surgeon Chiropodist. 

48 Winter Street is the 

only place in Boston where you 

- i Q fons, Callosities. Ingrowing and 

ORN Club Nails, Inflamed.and Sore 

JJoints. Hundreds of reliable 

treated for years and prononnced incurable, can 

be had at our office, 48 Winter street. Virs. J. Semmes 

has had fifteen years experience in all diseases of the 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

CARDS. | ward Gay, Stationers’ 
____ 184 Devonshire St , Boston. 


can obtain a guarantee of a 
permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
» 

aa testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
feet, and is the only Chiropodist in Boston who has 
ever been known to cure a Bunion.. 48 Winter 
5 I $f 0 per diyjat home Samples worth 
d to $5 free. Address] Stinson & Co.. 

Portland Maine. 








Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 

The finest foreign and American. 

makes, at a wide range of prices 
Wholesale and Retail, 














MARCH PUBLICATIONS 
OF D. LUTHROP & COMPANY. 
30 and 32 Franklin St,, Boston, Mass, 


A WURTUNATE FAILURE. By Cerortne}B. Le 
Row. 12mo., illustrated, $1.25, 

POLLY’S SCHEME. 16mo, cloth. 

$1 00. 

HORACE GREELEY. By Wiittam M. Cornett, 
L.L. D. 12m... ilinstrated, $1.25. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Lire anp Writines or B 
Puese A. HANaFOoRD. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


$1 50. 

ORIGINALITY. A Repiy tro Wenpett Parris’ 
‘Lost Ants,” By Rev. Exvtas Nason. 16mo, 
cloth. 50 cents. 

FIVE FRIENDS. By Pansy. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.00. 


A BOOK FOR EASTER. 
The Seven Words From the Cross. 


By Rev. Wu. H. Apams. 16mo,. Cloth. $1.25. 

“The author has treated them in an original man- 
ner, and from first to last the work is redolent with 
the Spirit of Him who hung upon the cross.”"—N. Y¥. 
Observer. 


By Corypon. 


“The book is full of sacred su¢gestions, and can- 
not fail to quicken the love and encourage the faith 
of all who rend it.—-The Christian at Work. 


A FORTUNATE FAILURE, 


By Carorine BR, Leow. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


The author of this charming book is well known as 
asnecessful writer of magazine stories, and any- 
thing from her pen issure of a nultitude of readers, 
In this volume her powers are shown at the best. 
The principal character is the sweet, bright and am- 
bitious daughter of a New England farmer, who has 
been placed at boarding school by a rich aunt, where 
her development is traced under the snrronnding in- 
finences, All the other characters are finely drawn. 
The plot is well laid and strongly carried out.1_-""= 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. By E. EK. 
Brown. 12mo, Steel Portrait and illustrations, 
cloth, $1.75. Cloth gilt, $2.25, 

This latest edition of this popniar life contains the 
enlogy of Ex-Secretary James G. Blaine, and aleo 
that of the ''on. George F. Hoar, making it the most 
desirable life of Garfield offered to the public. 


ALSO LATE EDITIONS OF 


DANIEL WEBSTER: Lire anp Pustic Services. 
By Josrrn BanvarD, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo., illustra- 
ted. $1.50. 

PANSY'S SCRAP BOOK. [Former title The Teach- 
ers Helper.) 12mo.. illustrated, $1.00. 

AT EVENTIDE. By Rev. Nenewtan Anams, D. D. 

This new edition is enlarged by the addition of a Rio- 
graphical Sketch o* the anthor, by the late Rev. 
Wm. H. Adams 1 vol..12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; orn Tue New 
Bertrn. By Pror. Avseti~n PuHetrs. Anthor of 
“The Still Hour.” 1 vol... 12mo0. ¢ oth, $1.95, 
DICTIOVARY OF THE BIBLE. By WiittaM 
Syitn. LL. D. 1 vol., 8vo. Rubv cloth, imitation 
half binding. Fnly illustrated, $2.00, 

FIFTY YFARS WITH THE SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Rev. Asa Buriarp, A. M. 12m, cloth, 1.25, 
SHAKESPEARR’S COVP' ETE WORKS. 
Household edition. Largest type 12mo edition in 
the market. T!lns’ rated, hevelled boards. $2.00. 

A FAMILY FLIGHT trroven Fraxce. GERMANY, 
Norway AND SwiTZertanD. By Rev. E. FE. Hare 
and Miss Srea~ Hae. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 

tinted edges, $2.50. 

Any of the ahove sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 


The 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


32 FRANKLIN S1., BOSTON, MASS, 


- NEW BOOKS. 





James Abram Garfield. 


A Enlogv. By GFO. F. HOAR. With fine Steel 
Portrait, cloth, 50 cents, 
The best ontline vet made of President Garfield’s 
career and character. 


American Statesmen, 


A series of Biographies of Men conspicuons in the 
Political Historv of the United States. Edited by 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 

It will incinde hiographies, by very competent 
hands, of Frank!in. Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Gallatin. Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and possibly others. 


VOL. I. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., anthor of a -*Life of Al- 

exander Hamilton,” ete. 16mo0. $1 25. 

This is an exceedinely clear and impartial state- 
ment of the facts in the career of John Quincy 
Adams, of the political circumstances, inflnences, 
and events of his period; and of Mr. Ada‘na’s rela- 
tion to the leading statesmen of his time, and to the 
many important. political movements during the long 
term of his public service. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


New Complete Edition, toJbe comprised in 5 vols, 
Crown 8vo Vol. I. now ready. Contains all of 
Mr. Harte’s Poems, together with the drama, “Two 
Men of Sandy Bar.” with a Steel Portrait. and an 
Introduction by Mr. Harte. $2.00. 

Vol. Il. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and 
other Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish 
and American Legends, and a portion of the Tales 
of the Argonauts, etc. $2.00. 

This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be 
very popular, being as attractive in its form as in its 
unique stories, sketches. and poems. 


Through Siberia. 


By HENRY LANSDELL. Illustrated with about 30 
Engravings, 3 Ronte Maps, and a Photograph of 
the Author in the fish-skin costume of the Gilyake 
on the lower Amnr. In two volumes. 8vo. $8.00. 
A very interesting account, by an English mission- 

ary, of a jonrney of eight thonsand miles ffom the 

Ural Mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, 

and Ussuri Rivers, and by using one thousand horses. 


Hawthorne Index, 


An Analytical Index to the works of Nathaniel Naw. 
thorne, with a Sketch of his Life, Uniform with 
the “Little Classic’ Edition of Hawthorne’sWorks. 
ne Also uniform with the Library Edition. 


This full Index enables one to refer immediately to 
any character. scene. incident, or striking passage in 
Hawthorne’s writings. and cannot fail to be very ac- 
ceptable to all his readers. 


Euthanasy: 


OR, HAPPY TALK TOWARDS THE END OF 
LIFE. By WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, gilt top. $2.00. 


A tastefnl edition of a profoundly thoughtful and 
helpfal book, which gives, in the form of a conver- 
gation, the reasons for faith in the future happiness 
of the good. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston 


‘ 


European Breezes, 


BY MAWGERY DEANE (Mrs. M. J. Pitman), 
Cloth, $1.50, 
Chapters of travel through Germany, Austria. Hun- 
gry. and Switzerland, covering places not nenal: 
visited by Americans in making ‘‘the grand tour o 
the Continent." Py the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 
While Mrs, Pitman has the eye anc ear of the trne 
traveller,she bas aleo the added charm of a quick and 
graceful pen; and she records what she has seen and 
heard in so graphic and vivid am nnerthat her read- 
er sees with her eyes and hears with her ears 


i, New Handbooks and Manuals. 


Conversation, 
ITS FAULTS AND ITS GRACES. 


Or, The Best Manner cf Speaking, Writirg, and Pro- 
nouncing the English Langnage. Compiled b 
ANDREW P. PEABODY. D.D.. LL. D. New edl- 
tion, revi-ed, with additions. Cloth price 50 cents, 
From notices of the press of earlier editiona: 
“We welcome this volume as a timely and valnable 
anxiliary in the canse of polite learning—a branch of 
the edneation of the present dav which does not re- 
ceive sufficient attention from onr authors and teach- 
ers of grammar and rhetoric. ° 
“It shonld be read and consulted by all persone 
who desire to speak the English langnage with that 
elegance which adorns the ccnversation of ladies and 
gentlemen of gennine cultivation. of taste, and true 
refinement of mind.."—Christian Examiner. 


Field Botany. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTOR, 
Containing Instructions for Gathering and Preserv- 
ing Plants and the Formation of an Herbariom. 

Ry WALTER P. MANTON, anthor of “Ineects;” 

How to Catch and How to Prepare them for the 

Cabinet. Comprising « Mannal of Instrnetion for 

the Field Naturalist,” and “T»xidermy without a 

Teacher. A complete Mannal of Instruction for 

Preparing and Preserving Birds and Animals,” 

Poily Ilinstrated. Price 50 cents, 

The purpose of this little book, like its predeces- 
sors in the series, is to render assistance to the begin- 
ner. Botanical writers,asa rule. appear to take it 
for granted that the student has an intuitive knowl- 
edge of how specimens shonid be prepared and pre- 
served, forin their works they dismiss the enbjects 
of collecting and the herbarium in as few words as 
possible, and. in conseqnence, many scholars have 
had their epecimens spoiled. 


The Stars and The Earth. 


Or, Thoughts npon Space. Time, and Eternity, with 
an Introduction by THOMAS HILL. D. D., LL. 
D., late President of Harvard College. New edition. 
Price 50 cents. 


These three volumes are uniform with Lee and 
Shepard's 
HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS. 
Handbook of Conversation. 
Handbook of Encliesh Synonyms. 
Handbook of Field Botany. 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics. 
Handbook of Punctuation. 
Handbook of Wood Engraving. 
Prononncing Handbook of 3000 Words 
often Misprononnced, 
Insects: How to catch and 
How to Prepare Them. 
Taxidermy without a Teacher. 


The Reading Club and Handy 
Speaker. No. 10. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER, uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, ~ 6, 7,8, and 9. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 15 
cente, 

For sale by all Booksellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on application. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS,; 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 


Dorothea.’ 


1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 


A quaint and delightfnl story of Philadelphia, at 
the time of the Centennial; with picturesque scenes 
and incidents, and the complications of love-making 
in literary and artistic society. 


Charlotte Cushman. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, Vol.IV. of the 
American-Artist Biographies. With seven fall- 
page illustrations and portraits. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1.25. 


The Essays and Dialogues of 
Giacomo Leopardi. 


Translated from the Italian,with biographical sketch, 
by CHARLES EDWARDES, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
$3.00. 


‘“‘What Byron and Shelley. Millevoye, Baudelaire 
and Gautier, Heine and Platen, Pouchkine and Ler 
montoff arc to England, France, Germany, and Rug, 
sia, respectively, Leopardi is, in a measure, to Italy, 
Dovari terms him ‘the greatest philosopher, poet, and 
prose-writer ot the nineteenth century.’ ”’ 


Episodes in the Lives of Men, 
Women and Lovers. 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 1vol. 12mo. Price $2.50. 


A group of remarkable sketches by one of the fore- 
most of modern English writers, 


In the Distance. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 1 vol. 16mo, 
Price $1.25, 


“The plot is slight, but full of interest; the analy- 
sis of motive and character is delicate and searching; 
and the chaste and refined style is permeated by 2 
vein of delightful humor.’’—The Dial | April]. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. BOSTON 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURRAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesss department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, ton. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person vending it. 


Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinne and unti! pay- 
ment of al] arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The organizations of women which, under 
one name or another are really clubs, have 
proved so valuable that they have multipli- 
ed far and wide since the first club, called 
“Friends in Council” was formed in Illinois 
thirteen years ago, and of which Mrs. Anna 
B. McMahon is president. The Home Club 
in East Boston, the Old and New in Malden 
of which Mrs, Abbie M. Gannett is presi- 
dent, the Literary club of Graud Rapids, 
Mich., of which Mrs. L. H. Stone is presi- 
dent, the New England Women’s club of 
which Mis. Julia Ward Howe is president, 
the New Century club of Philadelphia, So- 
rosis in New York, anda host of others 
have shown how good has been the change for 
women from the continuous round of occu- 
pations to something entirely different. 
Then let such clubs multiply! Any one of 
the above named clubs will giadly give 
information, in regard to the details necess- 
ary to organize. Let these social and stud- 





ious groups of women multiply. L. 8. 
ese -——_—-——- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Beacon Hriu1, April 17, 1882.—Mr. John 
Hopkins of Millbury opened the debate in 
the House on the bill giving women the 
right to vote for presidential electors. He 
stated that this is the first time a report has 
been made upon tbe petition for suck legis- 
lation, although it bas been petitioned for 
many years by the women of the state. 
The United States constitution allows each 
state to fix the qualifications of voters fir 
electors. The provisions of the bill are, 
substantially, the same as relate to male 
suffrage on the same matter, except that no 
tax payment is required. This provision was 
omitted because it was thought that the tax 
qualification will soon be removed from 
male voters, and because the tax, if one 
were laid, would be too small to be appre- 
ciable. Mr. Hopkins then proceeded to 
make an able argument for woman suffrage 
from that point of view, claiming that he 
believed ina principle, and did not care 
what effect it might have on the present 
political parties. 

Mr. Wm. J. Burke of Boston said that be 
had voted for two years against woman sut- 
frage, not having examined its merits. _ He 
has since beer converted to it. Itis might, 
not right, which now forbids woman to vote. 

Mr. Geo. D. Chamberlain of Cambridge 
said that man asa governing power was a 
failure. You can pick woman after woman 
from the State and put her into the mayor's 
office in Boston, and she would enforce the 
liquor law,which no man cen do. As Paul 
could see ‘‘men as trees walking,” so he 
could see women as trees walking, and he 
expected to see them walk into the halls of 
legislation; and they would make the laws 
better and purer than any that men make. 

Mr. E. P. Brown of Boston quoted from 
an article by Senator Edmunds of Vermont 
in Harper's Menthly on ‘‘The Political As- 
pects of Mormonism,” showing that, since 
woman suffrage has been granted in Utah, 
the Mormons have had things their own 
way. 

Mr. Joseph Scott of Springfield argued 
that it was as proper for women to go to 
the polls with men as to go with them to 
church, theatre, or on excursions, etc. 

Mr. John 1, Baker of Beverly briefly 
favored the bill, as did Messrs. Francis E. 
Howard of West Bridgewater, Henry J. 
Wells of Cambridge,and Chas. B. Fowler of 
Salem. The latter told the members that 
half of them owed all they were, financially 
and otherwise to their wives, and the other 
half would be better off if they had follow- 
ed the advice of their wives. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered on 
passing the bill to a third reading, and it 
was defeated, 66 to 107, as follows: 

Yeas—Meeers. Allen of Lynn, Ames of Canton, 
Avery of Plymouth, Baker of Marshfield, Baker of 
Beverly, Blanchard, Briggs, Brown of Marblehead, 
Barke, Campbell of Boston, Cable, Campbell of Law- 
rence, Chamberlain, Cobb, Cogswell of Methuen, 
Craig, Curtis, Det Drake, Dupar, Ellsworth, 
Entwistle, Eveleth,; Field, Fisk, Fletcher, Floyd, 
Fowler, French, Guild, Harrie, Hodgkins, Hopkins, 
Howara, Hughes, Humphrey, Hunt, Kingsley, Knight, 
Leovard, Manning, ng anny = Daeg Bar: 


ker, Potter, Powers, Rice, ichards, Robinson, Rock- 
well, Scott, Smith of Boeton, Smith of Leominster, 


Nays—Meeere. Abercrombie, Albee, Ames of Wor- 
cester, Andrew, Ayres, Babbitt of Taunton, Baker of 
Billerica, Baker of Dedham, Bicknell, ' Billings, 
Boothman, Brennan, Brown of Bostor, Browne, Burr, 
Bart, Butler, Canterbury, Carr, Carter, Chester,Clark 
of Worcester, Clarke, Cogswell of Salem, Colton, 
Cook, Coolidge, Coombs, Courtney, Cronin, Denham, 
Eastman, Eddy, Edgell, Fay of Princeton, Fernald of 
Boston. Forbes, Gifford of Westport, Gilmartin, 
Glines, Harrie, Hayden, Hill, Holbrook. Holley, 
Hollis, Horr, gg 7 ingebury, Learnard, Leighton, 
Mann, Marshall, McCulloug:, MeGahey, McNelley, 
McSorley, Mitchell, Montague, Moore, Morrison, 
Muzzey, O’Connel!, O'Neil, Packard, Perry Pilsbury, 
Pinder, Porter of Worcester, Prouty, Reade, Ready, 
Reed, Richardson, Rix, Robbins, Sanborn, Sargent, 
Smith of Andover, Sprague of Boston, Sprague of 
Fitchburg. Stevens of Lowell, Stickney, Strong, Swan, 
Swift, Tapley, Thomas. Vinal, Walker of Watertown, 
Waterman, Webber, Wheeler, Whitaker, White of 
Holbrook, White of Boston, Whitehil!, Willcntt, 
Walcott, Wonson, Wood, Wright, Young, Zeigler. 

Pairs—Mesers. Jacobs, Candage, Roberts, y: a,with 
Messrs. Fay of Boston, Shepard, Steele, nay. 


67 members refrained from voting; more 
than enough to have changed the result if 
they bad voted for the bill. H. B. B. 


or 


HIS HALF AND HER THIRD. 





When Senator Corbin in the Massachu- 
setts Senate recently endeavored to secure 
an amendment to a Jawthat would give to 
husband and wife equal rights in the pro- 
perty of either ~ hen deceased,Senator Sher. 
burne opposed this amendm nt on the 
ground that the husband supports the wife, 
and hence is entitled to a larger share of 
her property than she is of his, The amend- 
ment failed, and the law remains on the 
statute book which gives to a widower one- 
half the personal property of his deceased 
wife, and to the widow one-third of that of 
her deceased husband. That some wives 
are supported is true. Itis also true that 
some husbands are supported by their 
wives Butthe vast majority of wives, if 
they were paid as other workers are paid, 
would bave respectable bank accounts, and 
not by any means be reckoned among the 
supported classes. The wife of the farmer 
makes butter and cheese, does the work of 
the family without a “‘second girl;” she 
makes the beds, sweeps the house, cooks 
anc washes for her own household,and also 
for the farm hands. When the farm work 
presses, she spreads and rakes the hay, 
milks the cows and takes them to pasture. 
She does the sewing, making and mending. 
She sits up late at night for the Jast needed 
stitches, and rises early that her farmer 
husband and his help may have breakfast 
and be at their work betimes. Besides, she 
bears and rears the children, and day by 
day, makes them ready for school and helps 
with their lessons. The husband sells the 
butter and cheese, pockets the money, and 
has never a doubtit all rightfully belongs 
to him, for that is according to the law. If 
such a wife has earned anything by any 
work outside of, and in addition to what 
she has done for her family, Senator Sher- 
burne maintains that her husband should 
have half of that, because he has had her to 
support, and that is now the law in Massa- 
chusetts. It did tremble a little this winter, 
and gave sign of weakening, but it is still 
fast in the statute book. 

A little boy, on his way to build flres and 
sweep offices in Boston, while the stars were 
yet in the sky, toldthe writer: ‘‘My moth- 
er gets me up, builds the fire and gets my 
breakfast, and sends me off. Then she gets 
my father up and gets his breakfast, and 
sends him off. Then she gives the other 
children their breakfast and sends them to 
school; and then she and the baby have 
their breakfast."’ How old is the baby? | 
asked. ‘‘Oh she is ’most two, but she can 
talk and walk as well as any of us.” Are 
you well paid? ‘‘I get two dollars a week, 
and my father gets two dollars a day.”” How 


much does your mother get? With a be- 
wildered look, he said: ‘‘Mother! Why, 
she don’t work for anybody.” I thought 


you said she worked for all of you. ‘Oh, 
yes; for us she does. But there ain’t any 
money into it.” This wife of a day laborer 
represents a large class of harjl-working 
women. Add to those the wives of mechan- 
ics of all kinds and the wives of farmers, 
and they will be found a majority of the 
whole. Many of these women, that they 
may have pin money, take in sewing from 
the shops—overalls, tunics, frocks—or they 
knit heels and toes to factory-made stock- 
ings. With this money they can do as they 
please, but they generally use it to buy their 
own and their children’s clothing or to give 
in charity. Sometimes a farmer’s wife has 
the egg money, sometimes she dries fruit and 
sells it. One such wife sold enough dried 
apples two years ago to pay her poll tax of 
two dollars that she might vote for school 
committee. But her husband borrowed the 
two dollars and did not return it, and she 
lost her chance to vote. The law which 
filches from a wife all the work of her mar- 
ried life, and then takes one-half of what 
she has acquired by extra effert at odd 
hours, is a disgrace to Massachusetts. That 
it remains on the statute book furnishes new 
proof that women should help make the 
laws that govern them. 

The compensations of affection, the love 
of husband and children, and the nameless 
and numberless blessings that come with 
and belong to the family life, can no more 
make up to a wife the loss of all money 
value for her service than they would to her 
husband if the same poverty of position 
were thrust upon him. Equality of rights 
in the family will settle much domestic 





\ 
Spencer, Stebbins, Sullivan of Lawrence, Switzer, 
Taft, Taylor, Towle, Warner, Warren of Holden, 
Warren of Waltham, Well: of Wetherbee. 





trouble and do more to make permanent re- 





lations than all the ‘divorce Jeagues” wil! 
ever accomplish toward that end. 





L. 8 
Boston FHlerald. 
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THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

There will be a Woman Suffrage Festival 
in Anniversary week, Wednesday afternoon, 
May 31, at5 P. M., in the Meionaon. Tables 
will be spread with a substantial dinner,and 
the number of guests is limited to 500. 

Every guest will be provided with a seat at 
the table corresponding with the number of 
his ticket. There will be numerous brief 
after-dinner speeches interspersed with mus- 
ic, etc. 

This entertainment is given 
England Woman Suffrage Association and 
invited guests by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, and is designed to be an interesting 
and attractive social occasion. 

Tickets are ready and for sale at this office. 
Price 50 cents. Friends of suffrage should 
engage their tickets at once, and are re quest- 
ed to dispose of others among their neigh- 
bors. No tickets will be for mle at the 
door, L. 8. 

ae 
ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 

Last week we called attention to the re- 
fusal of Judge J. Wilder May to commit a 
man for a felonious assault made upon a wo- 
man on Boston Common. Feeling unwil- 
ling to do any injustice to one whose per- 
sonal and professional character has always 
commanded our respect, we have taken 
pains to see the policemen who made the ar- 
rest, and they givethe facts as follows: 


At 11.40 o clock on Saturday night, April 
7, as patrolman John G. Eichorn of Division 
4, was passing through Boston Common, at 
the junction of the walk leading from Provi- 
dence depot and the one leading from Joy 
street, he heard a struggle and cries proceed 
ing from the band-stand about one hundred 
feet distant. Officer Mead, who was about 
one hundred yards distant on the other side 
of the stand also heard the cries. Both offi- 
cers hastened to the spot. On reaching the 
stand they found aman named Charles EB. 
Galloway, of 47 Vail street in the act of as- 
saulting a woman living on Lowell strect 
whose name is given us. He bad thrown her 
down and torn open her dress, and was us- 
ing violence. Both officers reaching the spot 
about the same moment, Eichorn seized the 
man and dragged him away. while Mead ar 
rested the woman. Both parties were then 
taken tostation 4. The woman charged the 
man with having assaulted her, and said she 
was crossing the Common on her way home 
to Lowell street, when the man accosted and 
attacked her. The manin explanation told 
both the officers that his passions overcame 
his self-control. The woman was not drunk, 
but the officers think she might possibly 
have been drinking. The parties were de- 
tained; the man for the assault, and the wo- 
man asa witness, Next morning Lieuten- 
ant Gould questioned the woman closely, 
informing her that her charge sgainst the 
man was a very serious one, which might 
consign him to the penitentiary for years. 
She replied that she had stated the facts and 
had nothing else to say, repeating that she 
was on her way home when the man ad- 
dressed and assaulted her, The man being 
questioned by Lieutenant Gould again ad- 
mitted that he had committed the assault. 

When the officers and man and woman 
ore before Judge May, Eichorn ap- 
plied for a warrant against Galloway for fel- 
oniousassault. Officers Eichorn and Mead 
and the woman all testified tothe facts, 
and both officers testified to Galloway’s ad- 
mission of his guilt. Judge May question. 
ed the woman sharply as to why she was on 
the Common at so late an hour, saying that 
no woman had any business to cross the 
Common at night unattended. The woman 
replied that she cross: d the Common because 
it was her nearest way home. ‘lhe Judge 
said he would not give a warrant to commit 
Galloway for felonious assault on the evi- 
dence produced. Officer Eichorn then asked 
fora warrantfor assault. This also the 
Judge refused, and dismissed the case. 


A reporter of the Daily Journal inter- 
viewed Judge May and gives the following 
as Judge May’s explanation: 

‘‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 


Therecentaction of Judge May of the 
Municipal Court in refusing to grant a war 
rant for the arrest of a man who, it was al- 
leged, committed a felonious assault upon 
a woman on Boston Common at one o’clock 
on Saturday morning last, has been a sub- 
ject of much comment in some cf the news- 
papers, and an evening paper of yesterday 
contained a severe criticism, the conclud- 
ing parsgraph of which was as follows: 
“For further particulars consult ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,‘ act IIL, scene 3” This ar- 
ticle was shown to Judge May yesterday af- 
ternoon, and, after remarking that he agreed 
with so much of it as referred to ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing,’ gave a reporter of 
The Journal the particulars of the affair. 
It appears that when the arresting officer ap- 
plied for a warrant the woman upon whom 
the assault was claimed to have been com- 
mitted was interrogated, and in answer to 
Judge May as to how she happened to be 
upon the Common at that hour in the morn. 
ing replied that she was upon her way 
home. The Judge expressed surprise that 
any woman should run a risk tbat hardly 
any man in Boston would assume, when 
there were so many thoroughfares where a 
person could walk with perfect safety, and 
as the woman refused to give any explana. 
tion of her visit upon the Common, the 
Judge remarked that he would decline to is- 
sue a warrant until more satisfactory evi- 
dence was produced. It also appeared that 
the woman did not scream, and that not 
until the officers approached the two did 
she say any thing, and then made a remark 
which could hardly be construed as one re- 
sulting from bodily danger. The Judge 





thinks that he does not require the advice 
given bim by one of the newspapers to be- 
come familiar with city life, as a long expe- 
rience us District Attorney for Suffolk 
County and Judge of the Municipal Court 
has given him an opportunity to make a 
study of crime and to discriminate as to 
the evidence of police ufficers and witness- 
es. If the woman referred to has suffered 
from a crime she has Jost none of her rights, 
says the Judge, as the matter can be present- 
ed to the Grand Jury, but upon such evi- 
dence as was presented to him he does not 
consider that in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion a Judge should hold aman forsoser- 
ious an offence as the one alluded to.— Daily 
Journal, 

This explanation does not meet the case. 
The Judge had no right to require of the 
woman apy explanation of her motive in 
being on the Common,except in so far as it 
might affect the value of hertestimony. It 
wus not a question of her personal charac- 
ier, but whether she was the victim of an 
assault. Even the worst woman in Boston 
is entitled to the full protection of the laws. 
Now the assault was proved first by the po- 
liceman who made the arrest, and second, 
by Officer Mead, and third, by the woman. 
Here were three eye-witnesses to the fact. 
Moreover it had been admitted to three per- 
sons by Galloway himself. There is a 
statute against ‘‘male night. walking” (very 
rarely enforced) which makes it a penal of- 
fence for a man to annoy a woman by im- 
proper solicitations, and he does so at his 
peril. But Judge May refused to commit 
Galloway at all. The practical « ffect of the 
decision would seem to be that men may 
assault women on Boston Common after 
midnight without fear of punishment, and 
that women so assaulted have no hope of 
redress. How can we expect policemen to 
interfere, if they are only to be reprimanded 
for doing so? 

It is true that an application for a warrant 
might be made to a higher court. But this 
cannot be done by the officers without com 
ing into direct conflict with Judge May. 
Besides courts do not lightly disregard a de 
cision already made in a matter of this kind. 
The case has already been prejudged by the 
judicial refusal to commit. 

Judge May is a man highly esteemed, and 
itis with the greatest regret that we feel 
bound to take issue with him on this extra- 
ordinary decision. There was no attempt 
to deny the facts, or disprove the assault, or 
even to show that the woman was a bad 
character and unworthy of credence. Un- 
less both the officers and the woman were 
in a conspiracy to ruin the prisoner the man 
Galloway was guilty beyond adoubt. If 
there was a conspiracy, then the officers and 
the woman should all be indicted. But the 
decision as it stands is contrary to Jaw, jus 
tice and common sense. It could be meted 
out only toa class of citizens who are ex- 
cluded from political representation. 

H. B. B. 
ad ———_——~ 


THE PRESS ON JUDGE MAY. 


The Transcript of the 13th inst., asks: 

At what hours can a woman be out of 
doors alone, and be assured of the protection 
of the law? 1t would be well to have this 
question clearly determiued by the highest 
judiciary power, and not left to the caprice 
of apolice justice, as happened in this 
city one day last week. At one o'clock on 
the morning of that day, two patrolmen on 
the Common arrested a man whom they 
found assaulting a woman, the screams of 
the latter havicg attracted them to the spot. 
The judge before whom the case was brought 
declined to grant a warrant, on the ground 
that the woman had no business to be out at 
so latean hour. It isevident that his honor 
had no knowledge of city life, if he was vot 
aware that there are hundreds of decent wo- 
men in Boston, whose callings are reputable, 
and who never reach their homes until long 
past midnight. Are these henceforth to be 
denied the protection which a policeman 
may afford? Let the judge take a series of 
midnight walks through the streets, and he 
will meet other women who have ‘‘business 
to be out at so late an hour’’—a servant girl, 
perhaps, sent in great haste to call a physi. 
cian;a woman just arrived on a midnight 
train, at an hour when horse cars are scarce, 
while a hack would be beyond her means; 
another, searching for a dissolute husband 
orson. Are these, and the women engaged 
in printing offices, restaurants and other 
honest employments, to be forever liable to 
assaults from blackguards? And are the 
latter, if arrested, to be released from arrest 
on the ground that the woman has ‘‘no busi- 
ness to be out at so late an hour?” The de- 
cision made in the Boston court is an illus- 
tration of the truth of Shakspeare. For 
further particulars consult “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” act iii., scene 3. 


In reply to the explanation of Judge May 
in the Boston Journal,the Transcript of the 
14th said: 


‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” is the cap- 
tion of a contemporary’s article treating this 
morning upon a really serious matter—the 
subject of a Transcript editorial yesterday 
—the right of a woman to protection in 
public places at any and all hours. 

The officers’ side of the story—not to go 
into too minute details, which would prove 
offensive to the reader—is substantially as 
follows: It was relieving time; both officers 
were on the way to theirstation, and about 
meeting at the crossing of the Providence 
station and Joy-street walks of the Common. 
Both heard the outcries of a woman and lis- 
tened a moment for their repetition, to settle 
their location. They were repeated, com- 
ing from the band stand, about two hundred 
feet distant. The officers rushed to the 
spot, and discovered a young man of nine- 
teen years in the act of feloniously assault- 
ing a woman of thirty years, and she resist- 





——— 
tng apparently with all her strength. 
two were taken to the station house 
jheir stories heard. The man told his 
fusedly, the woman in a straightforwe, 
marner. In the morning, their stories y, 
again taken—the woman’s proving Consis 
tent with her first account, the man’s diffe 
from his original relation. But he fy 
admitted the assault, and asked to be d 
with as lightly as possible. When the 
was taken before the judge, the officer y 
demanded a warrant says his honor wo 
listen to nothing after learning that the affy; 
took place after midnight. A MOAificatin, 
of the first charge to that of simple Assan} 
so as to hold the man in custody, was ails, 
met with a rebuff from Judge May. 

As to the risk to be run in travers; 
Boston Common by night, the mistake 
his honor would be made apparent even to 
himself if he would take the walk. 
Common is as well lighted and patrolled y 
any street in the city; and in certain dire, 
tions, at one o’clock A. M., as many peop 
would be met there as on Tremont or Went 
ington streets. This can be attested 
newspaper men and others. But the que, 
tion recurs—At what hours can a woman 
out of soars aan, and be assured of 

rotection of the law, if Judge May’s ac 
fs to be made & precedent? ° , = 


The Commonwealth of the 15th says: 


Judge J. Wilder May of this city made, 
sad mistake when he discharged & mm 
found feloniously assaulting a woman q 
the Common, late Saturday night, on th 
ground that she had no business to be oy 
at that hour!—especially when the man ad. 
mitted that he was controlled by his 
sions, Is Judge May aware that there is , 
statute against male night-walkers? Wheth. 
er or not, there is no sense of justice, hard. 
ly of decency,in assigning the reason that he 
did for the man’s discharge. Even a bai 
woman should have all the protection of 
the laws. 


The Courier of the same date says: 


A woman has no right to be out at the 
hour of one in the morning! That was the 
decision of Judge May, the ground 
which he refused to issue a warrant against 
the man who was arrested the other morn. 
ing for assaulting a woman on the Common, 
Such, at least, is the newspaper account of 
the matter. There may be other particu 
lars, but if those we have given are correct, 
we fail to see how many additional ones 
could alter the oddness of the Judge’s deci- 
sion, The woman may have been of bai 
character, but we fail to perceive why that 
should put her outside of the protection of 
the law. We think a woman, whatever her 
standing in the community, has as good 4 
right as a man to be out either alone, or in 
the company of a lover, or an admirer, at 
any hour of light or darkness, and that she 
should be afforded full redress against ary 
assailant, whether he be in her company ct 
not, Her lack of physical power may bea 
very good reason for advising her not to vis- 
it unfrequented places at late hours, but it 
is none at all why she should be forbidden 
to visit such places at such times on pain 
of having any wrong she may receive 
spurned by magisterial 
commerd this episode in the course of jus- 
tice to the attention of our woman’s rights 
advocates. It is a matter of very consider- 
able moment. A justice that withholds re- 
dress from a woman because nature madé 
her feminine instead of masculine, is a jus- 
tice that needs rectifying. 

_ *>e 
MASSACHUSETTS TOWN MEETINGS. 


DEERFIELD, 


It was voted at our annual town meeting 
to ask the Legislature to give women the 
right to vote in town affairs and to hold 
town offices. 

For the last three years a few of us have 
voted, and there has never been anything 
unpleasant about it. It has seemed very 
much like going to church or to a lecture, 
The hall has always been full,and sometimes 
we heve gone through crowds of men, but 
they have been civil and polite. 

M. G. Pratt. 





April 15, 1882. 
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DONATIONS TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOUIATION. 

Mrs. Fenno Tudor... ecvcce . $25.00 

Mrs. Albert Crosby.scse-cesees.. -- 10.0 

Angustus Mudge...... ee -o. 5.00 

Mrs. Chas. B. Richmond.......+.....essseeeeee 10.00 

Prank W. Bird. .ccccccccccrcccccccecs coccce «1008 

NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI: 
ATION, 

Mrs. Fenno Tudor... ....-.ssseseere. e0e0eesess $25.0 
*#-- 





PUSTAL CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 


MISSOURI. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—I am _ now sending 
my copy each week to different friends in 
Nebraska, where I formerly lived ten years, 
and I hope to see the cause fully successful 
there next November. 

Comparatively little interest is manifest 
ed here. I have tried to get some subscrib- 
ers to the JouRNAL, but so far without suc- 
cers, I enjoy the paper very much, and 
do not see how 1 could do without it. 
never keep a copy, for I feel it is too valu: 
able not to be presented to as many as I cat 
make it reach. That has been to several 
families every week since I subscribed, ten 
yearsago. I am engaged in the practice of 
medicine here, and 1 find opportunity 
do much by instiiling into the minds of my 
patients the need »f the ballot for women. 

My experience jails to convince me thel 
Miss Hardaker’s theory is correct, viz: that 
an extra pound of bread which the mascu- 
line human being may consume, adds extra 
brain-tissue in proportion. No sensible 
physician will endorse her theory. 

Often I am to!d that the women of Mas 
sachusetts and Vermont show apathy it 
their exercise of the right of schoo! suffrage 
and a falling off in their votes this year. 
try to explain that all women in Massachv- 
setts have not only to pay a poll tax, but t0 

incur extra taxation to pay for this sm 
privilege alone, while men for a poll-ta* 


authority. We} 
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s the full right of suffrage. I wish 
ou could give some more complete facts 
of this matter in your valuable paper. Do 
men have to register every year as women 
pave todo? Here in the West a woman 
does not have to register to vote on school 
matters. Not so here, either in Nebraska 
or Kansas. Missouri has not advanced to 
this point yet for her women, I am sorry to 
TyLer Witcox, M. D. 
Apri/ 18, 1882. 
A HOLY KISS. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—The Congregationalist 
does not think it wise for ministers to greet 
all their parishioners with a ‘‘holy kiss.” 
When will the editors of that paper ac 
knowledge that Paul's admonition to wo- 
men to be silent in public, is no more appli- 
cable to the prisent conditions of society, 
than his command: “Salute one another 
with a holy kiss?” 8. 


ONE OBSTACLE. 


‘To my mind the hardest thing we have to 
meet is the feeling any women that they 
are inferior to men. he daughters of 

uaker parentage have less of this miserable 
feeling and overcome it more easily than 
any other class of women. Most others at- 
tribute any deficiencies or failures in them. 
selves to the fact that they are women. But 
in truth the deficiencies and failures are not 
because they are women, but because their 
training is poor, and because society coun- 
tenances deficiencies and failures in them,as 
it does immorality in men. 1 most cordi- 
ally hate the old ideals, both of men and 
women. Mariana T. Fo.som. 

Newton, la. 


A WORD FROM MISs WILLARD. 


My Dear Frienp: Let the statesmen of 
this country simply carry out the logic of 
the golden sentence spoken against the Anti- 
Vhinese Bill by Gen. Taylor, (successor to 
Gen. Garfield inthe House of Representa- 
tives.) It ‘‘goes behind the returns” of 
Miss Hardaker even, and her materialistic 
allies. Please print it for your grand con- 
stituency. ‘Inequality of condition or ca- 

acity is no excuse for inequality before the 
aw. Yours, forthe embodiment of this 
truth in statute books, 

Frances E. WILLArp. 

Evanston, Ill., April 15, 1882. 


SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE IN INDIANA. 


The Kokomo Suffrage social was held, as 
announced, at Mrs. Frank Scofield’s, Fri- 
day evening, March 24. It provedto bea 
very pleasant affair. About fifty persons 
were present, and the evening passed pleas 
antly. ‘T'wo short papers were read by 
Mrs. A. F. Armstrong and Mrs, Frank 
Scofield, on the following subjects: *‘What 
we have gained by Agitation,’ and ‘‘What 
we expect to guin by the Ballot.’ The re- 
mainder of the evening was spentin gener- 
al discussion. Two well-rendered recita- 
tions by Miss McCune, of the city, were 
very much appreciated, as was the music 
by Professor Mouning and Byron Reed. 
Judge C. N. Pollard and Rev. Mr. McCune, 
pastor ef the Congregational Church, fa- 
yored us with short, pointed speeches, the 
Judge not favoring suffrage, yet not bitter- 
ly opposed. 

Rev. Mr. McCune endorsed the move- 
ment heartily, and said he had been a radi- 
ical advocate for many years. I would we 
had more men like him, 

A vote was taken, and only four out of 
the number present voted against; only two 
of them strictly opposed. in the future we 
would like a little more opposition. The 
hour for leaving came al! too soon, and we 
hope all went home feeling that it was good 
to have been there. C. W. 

Kokomo, Ind., April 18. 

#e 

MRS. HAGGART IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart ia still in Califor 
nia. Penn, owing to the sickness of her 
mother. She hopes to reach home before 
long, where much work is awaiting her. 

Mrs. Haggart lectured on ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage” on Saturday evening, April 8, in the 
College Chapel there to an immense audi- 
ence. It was evident from the expressions 
of the people generally that seed had been 
sown which will eventually ripen into a 
good harvest for the cause in that section 
of Western Pennsylvania. The meeting 
was under the supervision of the College: 
Faculty. George P. Beard, A. M. the 
Principal, a man of broad culture and cor 
rect views, left nothing undone to promote 
the success of the meeting. We are glad 
to learn that Mrs. Haggart is entirely recov 
ered from her cold and feels able to take up 
her work with all her former vigor. L. s. 
#e 


IN MEMORIAM. 


’ RS. 
*yplin, Mo., 





Dr. Maria J. WALKER. 


Died at St. Albans, Mo. on the morning 
of Easter Sunday, Dr. Maria J. Walker. 

The last tribute of respect was paid to 
the memory of Dr. Walker on the 10th inst. 
The announcement of her death ou Sunday 
morning had been made public through the 
press, and many of her intimate friends as- 
sembled at the residence of John D. Ed- 
wards, her brother.in-law, Brook Farm, 
seven miles out on the Bellefontaine road, 
to take part in the funeral services. 

The occasion was an impressive one. As 
the friends saw the words ‘‘at rest” on the 
casket, they knew, as others did not, how 
fitly they expressed the truth; they told of 
Months of suffering heroically borne with 
Eeeenee and fortitude, and of release at 
ast. 

The services were conducted by Rev. John 
Snyder, of the Church of the Messiah. pas- 
tor of the deceased. In remarks peculiarly 
§ppropriate, Mr. Snyder spoke of her char- 
acter, of the womanly attributes she pos- 
sessed, of her faithfulness,and her self-sacri- 
ficing and philanthropic nature, and her de- 





votion to the duties of the profession which 
she adorned. He spoke of her as a noble 
woman in all things. 

Loving hands arranged the flowers on the 
casket, which was borne to the Lutheran 
Cemetery, on the St. Cyr road, where, on 
the hill-side, amid the beauties of spring, 
the remains were interred with fitting cere- 
monies. D 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





Dante Gabriel Rossetti is dead. 


The Woman Suffrage Debate 
House will be reported next week. 


in the 


Mrs. Boynton, only sister of the late Pres- 
ident Garfield’s mother, died at Hiram, O., 
last week, 


Tbe New York Assembly Committee on 
Grievances, on the 20th inst., reported a 
bill to prohibit the disfranchisement of wo- 
men, and recommended that it pass. 


A London circulating library is reported 
to have a thousand copies of ‘‘John Ingle- 
sant” in circulation, and we are not sur- 
prised. 


Mr. T. W. Higginson’s volume of ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense About Women” is suffering for 
an attack. Everybody agrees with it.— 
Christian Union, 

Senator Norton of York county, a col- 
ored man, presided in the Virginia Senate 
on Saturday. This is the first time that a 
colored Senator ever had that honor. 


A stalk of wheat, three feet nine inches 
long, pulled in Kansas April 5, is to be seen 
at the Merchants’ Exchange. The head of 
the stalk is fully developed. 


Mrs. Robert Collyer says that her husband 
has not the slightest thought of accepting a 
recall to his old congregation at Chicago, us 
successor to Mr. Miln. 


The Massachusetts Senate on Tuesday 
passed the bill limiting the number of liq 
uor licenses to one for every 1000 inhabi- 
tants, by a vote 23 to 12. 


The column which Miss Anta Gardner 
edits for woman suffrage is in the Nantuck 
et Journal, and not in the Jnquirer as we 
stated last week. 


Amberst College is in luck. Thomas H. 
McGraw of Poughkeepsie has pledged $50, - 
000 for the permanent endowment of the 
president’s chair. 


More than tweive hundred Easter cards 
were given by Messrs. L. Prang & Co. to 
the City Missonary of Boston for distribu- 
tion on Easter Sunday. 


The Traveller reports that Governor Long 
has formally communicated to Representa- 
tive Harris his intention to enter the Second 
District as a candidate for Congress this 
fall. 


Several articles were found after the 
Suffrage Sociable on Apri] 7th, at 5 Park 
street, and will be delivered to the owners 
at the office of the WoMmAN’s JOURNAL, on 
proving property. 

The widow of the late Chinese professor 
at Harvard received from contributions and 
the sale of furniture, ctc., the sum of $5000, 
which will be sufficient to support her and 
her family until her sons are able to assist. 


A history of the “Underground Rail- 
road,’’ the system by which fugitive slaves 
used to be aided in their Northern flight in 
‘Pennsylvania, is being prepared by Dr. R. 
C. Smedley of East Chester, and is said to 
be of great interest. 


The women in Nebraska are arranging 
for a general system of bazars, or ladies’ 
fairs, to be held over the state simultaneous- 
ly, probably in May, to raise money to help 
carry on the suffrage campaign. 


Let those who fear that the resources of 
the earth will some day be too small to feed 
the increasing population, read ‘‘A Nine 
Cent Dinner,” reviewed to-day in our col- 
umns. It will comfort them. 


‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” in the Commonwealth, 
writing from Washington, says. ‘‘Miss Par- 
loa, as a lecturer over a cooking-stove, isa 
success here, as everywhere, as she deserves 
to be.” 


Iowa will vote on th: Prohibitory Con- 
stitutional Amendment, June 27. If it car- 
ries, the votes of women will be needed to 
enforce it. If it fails, the temperance work- 
ers will have to take up Woman Suffrage. 
In either case the woman suffrage question 
will be next in order in lowa. 


A subscriber to the Congregationalist 
writes, ‘‘The Congregationalist is an able 
paper, but oh, so shrivelled up on the wo- 
man question! It cannot be just or even 
fair to us. Iam pained for my own denom- 
ination. But for this narrowness, the Con- 
gregationalist is an excellent paper. How 
noblys the Advance stands up for us, and 
that is of my church too.” 


Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, editor of Good Times, 
and the author of many songs and pleasant 
things for children, and who did real and 
kindly service by the excellence of her pro- 
ductionsand by their freedom from sensa- 
tional matter, died of heart disease at Fall 
River on the 17th inst. She was one of 





See how cheap Books arc at 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & 
CO.’S Clearance Sate! 

The following are random selec- 
tions, and there are thousands as 
valuable and as cheap to be seen 
there:— 

George Eliot’s Complete Works, 8 vols., 
formeriy $12, now $6; Dickens’s Complete 
Works, English large-print edition, 480 illus- 
trations, 15 vols., $25, now $12.50; Thacker- 
ay's Complete Works, 20 vols., large-print 
edition $3), now $16,50; Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Eeyot, 2 vols.,$6, now $4; Harper's Cyclo- 

a of Poetry, Royal 8vo, $4.50,now $3; 
awthorne’s Works, II vois., Mor. Extra, 

» now ; Bulwer’s Noveis, Complete 

ndor edition, 28 vols., $35, now $20; Wav- 
Cy ag: oe 48 vols., best Edinburgh edition, 
¥% Mor. Ex., $120, now $75. 

Send for Clearance Catalogue No. 
1, containing 500 Titles. 

Photograph Albums, Stationery 
of all kinds, Fancy Goods in Leath- 
er, Glass and Olive Wood, and 
Easter Cards at cost. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & 
CO., 381 Washington Street, 
head of Franklin, 


The Boston Sunday Times 
(REORGANIZED.) 
ITS LEADING SPECIALTIES ARE 
Telegraphic News, 
The World of Women, 
Musica! and Art Matters, 
Society Affairs, 


Independent and Progressive Editorials, 


AND . 
ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT OPINION. 


$2.50 a year by carrier; $2 by mail; 5 centsa copy; 
for sale by all newedealers, 


ALBERT CLARKE, Prop’r, 
20 Hawley Street. 

















CHOICE 


SPRING OVERCOATS! 


Weare offering in our Ready-made Clothing De- 
partment a choice line of light weight Overcoats 
tuitab‘e for the Spring months, 

These garments are made under the most cereful | 
supervision, in our own workshops, are perfecc with 
regard to fit, elegant in style, neatly and tastefal 
trimmed, and are not to ba distinguished from gar 
ments made to measure, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 














those who helped to make the world better, 
and she will be regretted by many. 

The Inquirer pertinent.y asks, “Why 
should uot women preach, when duly qual- 
ified? We know of no professiov for which 
they are so well adapted as for the minis- 
try, and are inclined to think that if about 
one-third of our ministers would retire in 
their favor it might be a real gain to our 
cause.” —Christian Register. 

The Needlewoman's Friend Society of 
Boston has elected President, Mrs. F. A. 
Brooks; vice-president, Mrs. Francis A. 
Sprague; treasurer, Charles G. White; as 
sistant treasurer, Miss Eleanor G. May; sec- 
retary, Miss Sarah D. Glove, and the old 
board of managers. During the winter 
$2378,38 has been paid to seventy works 
women, and fifteen will be kept employed 
during the summer. 

General Wiliiam L. Burt, who has recent- 
ly been stricken with paralysis from over- 
work in the construciion of a new railroad 
route from Boston to the West, will have 
the sympathy of every friend of woman suf- 


frage. For, as postmaster of Boston, Gen. 
Burt was the first to Introduce women into 
salaried positions under government in this 
city. The Massachusotts Club last Satur- 


day sent him and 
expression of regard. 


his family a cordial 


The faculty of Harvard college are oppos 


spection of all buyers. 


WILTONS, 5-FRAME ; . 
AXMINSTERS : 
VELVETS ‘ ; ; 
BRUSSELS, 5-FRAME 
TAPESTRIES ° 

EXTRA SUPERFINES . 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS 


market value. ° 





CARPETS. 


Buy Direct of the Manufacturers, 





We are now offering a Specicl Line of Carpets which are well worth the ime 


$2.00. 

1.75, 

, ‘ ° ° 1.65. 

° ; ‘ ‘ 1.25 
75. 

-85. 

1.00. 


FANCY STRAW MATTINGS in large variety. TURKISH 
RUGS, MATS, Etc., Etc. 


These goods are of the best ‘quality and warranted, and are sold much below the 


John X James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington street, Boston. 











turers, 


Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET 
| We invite attention to the FERFECT CORDED 
\,, CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garmens 
, ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corser 
Tiey are perfect in form and healthful to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or steels in from 


as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sole manufae- 


Geo, Frost & Co. 





For sai by wad- 


287 Devonshire St., Boston. 








SOCIELY FOR 


Political Education. 


(Non-Partisan.,) 


¥.B. CLARKE & CARRUTH 


Publishing Agents, 
340 Washington St., Boston. 





For any information conccrn- 
ing the Socicty address the above. 


‘JohnH. Pray, Sons & 60 


Have opened their Spring Impor- 
tations of 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS and CARPETS 


and are also showing mauy ele- 
gant Novelties in 


BER LIN AND WILTON 
CARPETS. 


| 658 and 560 Washington Street. 





ed to admitting women to the medical 
school, and accordingly the overseers by a 


bare majority have voted to shut the doors , 


against them. This seems to be very st dy 


but we suppose should be expected of an | 
} H 


institution so case hardened in its conser- 
vatism. The day will come by and 
when even Harvard will allow that women 
are as fitted as men to be physicians. —Sa- 
lem Observer. 

The overseers of Harvard College still 
vote to keep women out of the medical 
school, but by only one majority—12 to 11. 
Those who voted in the minority were 
Phillips Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, 
Charles W. Eliot, Henry P. Kidder, Alex- 
ander McKenzie, John T. Morse, Jr., 
Francis G. Peabody, John T. Sargent, 
Edwin P. Seaver, Moorfield Storey, Morrill 
Wyman. 
be admitted. 

At a meeting of the Calhoun County 
Grange, in Michigan, recently, an active 
woman member offered a resolution ‘‘that 
this Grange believes that our country as a 
nation would be greatly benefitted morally 
socially, and politically, by giving the bal- 
lot to women citizens.” The resolution 
was carried with but few dissenting voices 
after over two hours discussion. The lady 
who offered the resolution had become a 
suffragist from two months reading the 
Woman's JouRNAL. 


by | 


It is evident that women will soon | 
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DANNER 
Revolving Book Cases. 


Over Carty 0 wo 8: peageena, from 
09 to -00. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin Street, 
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LADIES! 
CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, AT 


Hodges’ Bleacherv, 


No. 11 WINTER STREET. 


CHOICEST FOODS 


— IN THE— 


WORLD! 


A Made from the finest grains. 
merican 





All impurities removed. 

Halled and Crashed, 

Steam cooked and dessicated 
(thoroughly dried). 





reakfast 
” Prepared for the Table in 
ereals. Ten Minutes. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C, Brand ONLY ! 
. C. White Oats, A. B.C. White Wheat, 
A- B- Q- Pants Food, A.B. ¢ Yellow Maize. 
The Ccreals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St.,N.Y. 
H. R. Tucker & Co., Agents, 56 Chatham St.,Boston. 


e 
Stylographic 
Livermore 66 csscocccccces Ole 
Cross Pen Co, ** eve anys 01-38 
Mackinnen Pen Iridium sees. 4,00 
All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


‘Pens. — 








16 


SUMMER STREET 16 


JUST OPENED! 
Our New Dining Room, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatn.ss and general 
cleanliness, su;eriority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptness in serving, we shall be second 
to none. 


Frank B, Ingalls & Henry Hatch, 





(Formerly at 77 Mitk St.) 
PHOTOGRAPH | 
_ ALBUMS. 
SCISSORS foray we 


rienced cotlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


General Agents for N. E. States, forS. T. TAYLOR'S 
PERFECT SYSTEM OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
Hotel Newbury, 633 Washington street, Boston, 
nearly opposite Globe Theatre. System taught, and 
sold wholesale and retail. Orders taken for Trimmed 
Patterns, and agencies sold. Also agent for Everett's 


Adjustable Dress Figure. 

$12 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outhit free. Address Tauz & Co,, Au- 

gusta, Maine. 


PAPER 


Our stock compete the year 
round. WARD & GAY, B8ta- 
tionere, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 














Of fair quality, desirable for 





apa Bertanes, ond ta 9 vasteky 
le e 

15 CENTS | WARD & GAY, Stationers, 4 
PER POUND, eee a 








Mrs. L. Jennie Miller, 


Teacher of VOCAL TECHNIQUE for the Building 
of the Singing and Reading Voice. Special atten- 
tion given to the Development of the Respirato 

Organs. Private lessons given and classes formed. 
none 1to5P.M. 517 WASHINGTON S8T., 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LULU TAKES CARE OF KITTY. 
They brushed the clothes, they beat the clothes, 
One sunny April day,— 
Their winter clothes, | mean,—and then 
They packed them all away 
In paper boxer, tied around 
With very strongest strings, 
First freely sprinkling ther with some 
Tobacco dust and camphor gum, 
And other sneezy things. 
And when, theirlabor: one, they took 
Their tea and tousted bread, 
“Why, where is Kitty?’ some one asked, 
And “I know,” Lula said. 
“She's in my dollie’s biggest trank, 
I brushed and beated her. 
There can’t not any moth-, I dess, 
Det into her nice fur, 
She scratched my finders when I put 
The camphor stuff abont, 
Div’ me some toast that’s buttered froo.” 
They left it all to her, and flew 
To let poor Kitty out. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
ee 
HOW THE CHILDREN PLAY IN JAPAN. 


The Japanese believe in enjoying them- 
selves, and the young folks are as bright 
and merry as the children of other climes. 
The girls play battledore and shuttlecock, 
and the boys fly kites and spin tops. The 
gir's enjoy their game very much, and are 
usually dressed in their prettiest robes and 
bright colored girdles; their faces are pow- 
dered with a little rice flour, their lips are 
tinted crimson, and their hair is done up in 
a most extraordinary fashion. 

They play in the open street, sometimes 
forming a circle of half a dozen or more, 
and sending the flying shuttlecock from one 
to the other. They are.very skilful, and 
rarely miss a stroke. The boys like astrong 
wind, that their kites may soar high; but 
the girls sing a song that it may be calm, so 
that their shuttlecocks may go right. 

The boys have wonderful kites, decorated 
with dragons, warriors, and storm-hobgob- 
lins. Across the top of the kites is stretched 
a thin ribbon of whalebone, which vibrates 
in the wind, making a peculiar humming 
sound. When | first walked the streets of 
Tokio, I could not imagine what the strange 
noises meant that seemed to proceed from 
the sky above me; the sound at times was 
shrill and sharp, and then low and musical. 
At last I discovered several kites in the air, 
and when the breeze freshened the sounds 
increased. 

Sometimes the boys put glue on their 
kite.strings, near the top, and dip the strings 
into pounded glass, Then they fight with 
their kites, which they place in proper po- 
sitions, and attempt to saw each other's 
strings with the pounced glass. When a 
stringis severed, a kite fails, and is claimed 
by the victor. The boys also have ,play- 


In going along the Tori, I would often 
see a group of children gathered around a 
street story teller, listening with widening 
eyes and breathless attention to the ghost 
story of startling romance which he was 
narrating. Many old folks also gathered 
around, and the story-teller shouted and 
stamped on his elevated platform, attract- 
ing great attention, until, just as the most 
thrilling part of the story was reached, he 
suddenly stopped and took up a collection! 
He refused to go on unless the number of 
pennies received was sufficient to encourage 
the continuation of the story. — 

Street theatricals can also be seen, and 
travelling shows with monkeys, bears, and 
tumbling gymnasts, who greatly amuse the 
children. Sugar-candy and various kinds 
of sweet-meats are sold by peddlers, who 
are eagerly sought after by the little folks, 
Sometimes a man carries smal! kitchen 
utensils on the end of a pole, and serves out 
tiny griddle-cakes to the children, who 

yatch him cook the cakes, and smack their 
lips in anticipation of the feast. 

A showman will put apiece of camphor 
on the tiny model of a duck which he floats 
on a shallow dish of water, and as the chil- 
dren look on in wonder, the dissolving 
camphor gum sends the duck from side to 
side, as though it were alive. 

The boys delight in fishing, and will sit 
for hours holding the line by the moats and 
canals, waiting fora bite. I have seen a 
dozen people watch a single person fish, 
when there would not be a bite once in the 
half hour. 

There are few vehicles in Tokio, except 
the jinrikishas, and mostof the people walk 
in the middle of the street. When riding 
on horseback, it is impossible to go at a rap 
id rate without endangering the youngsters 
who spraw] around in the street. Chickens, 
dogs, and cats are also in the way; the lat- 
ter animal in Japan has no tail.—Gospel in 
all Lands, 

>. <= 


WOMEN’S UNIONS IN GERMANY. 


There has recently been held at Lubec, 
termany, » convention of the various ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Unions” of Germany. We give an 
account of its doings and extracts from ad- 
dresses published in the organ of the ‘*Wo- 
men’s Union” Neue Bahnen, 
There was an expression of pleasure at 
the increasing interest in the questions re- 
lating to women, the meetings being fully 
attended and the people of Lubec showing 
great hospitality and courtesy to the dele- 
gates from al! parts of Germany. In Ger- 
man associations of this kind however, the 
subjects discussed are chiefly those relating 
to labor, and the industrial advancement of 
women. We see this by the article in their 





fights with thcir tops. 

Sometimes I met boys running a race on 
long stilts; at other times they would have 
wrestling matches, in which little six year 
old youngsters would toss and tumble one 
another to the ground. Their bodies were 
stout and chubby, and their rosy cheeks 
showed signs of health and happiness. They 
were al ways good- natured,and never allowed 
themselves to get angry. 

On the fifth day of the fifth month the 
boys have their Fourth of July, which they 
call the ‘‘Feast of Flags.’ They celebrate 
the day very peaceably, with games and 
toys. They have sets of figures, represent. 
ing soldiers, heroes, and celebrated warriors, 
with flags, processions, and tournaments. 
Outside the house a bamboo pole is erected 
by the gate, from the top of which a large 
paper fish is suspended, This fish is some- 
times six feet long, and is hollow. “When 
there is a breeze it fills with wind, and its 
tail and fins flap in the air, as though it 
were trying toswim away. The fish is in- 
tended to show that there are boys in the 
family. Itis the carp, which is found in 
Japanese waters, and swims against the 
stream, and leaps over waterfalls. The boys 
must therefore learn from the fish to per- 
severe against difficulties and surmount ev- 
ery obstacle in life. When hundreds of 
these huge fishes are seen swimming in the 
breeze, it presents a very curious appear- 


ance. , 
The girls have their ‘‘Feast of Dolls” on 


the third day of the third mooth. During 
the week preceding this holiday the shops 
of Tokio are filled with dolls and richly 
dressed figures. This ‘‘Feast of Dolls” isa 
great gala day for the girls. They bring 
out all their dolls and gorgeously dressed 
images, which are quite numerous in respect- 
able families, having been kept from one 
generation to another. The images range 
from a few inches to a foot in height, and 
represent court nobles and ladies, with 
the Mikado and his household, in full cos- 
tume. They are all arranged on shelves, 
with many other beautiful toys, and the 
girls present offerings of rice, fruit, and 
“saki” wine, and mimic all the routine of 
court life. The shops display large num- 
bers of these images at this special season ; 
after the holidays they suddenly disappear. 

Ionce bought a large doll-baby at one of 
the shops, to send home to my little sister; 
the doll was dressed in the ordinary way, 
having its bead shaved in the style of most 
Japanese babies. It was so life-like that 
when propped up 0. a chair a person would 
easily suppose it to be alive baby. 





first programme for 1865, which was repeat- 
ed this year, ‘‘the duty and the honor of 
labor being emphasized, the right to labor 
claimed for women, and tie demand made 
that all obstacles should be removed from 
their path.” 

One speaker referred to the reactionary 
movement now prevailing in the govern- 
ment councils, which is so easily transmitted 
to other circles, and ‘‘warned the women of 
the danger of losing all they had gained.” 
“Back! back!” is now the cry to the women 
in many cities, where they had found ad 
mission into new branches of business, such 
as post, telegraph, and railroad offices. 
“Back!” is the cry in the ha!ls of many uni- 


+ versities which had opened their doors to 


young women desiring scientific education, 
and it was even becoming difficult for wo- 
men teachers to obtain situations in the pub- 
lic schools, and in the higher schools for 
girls, the subject being seriously discussed 
whether it would not be better to diminish 
rather than increase their numbers, These 
remarks were evidently made not to dis- 
courage the women, but to incite them to 
more earnestness in maintaining what had 
been gained. He reminded his hearers that 
the women in all other lands were moving 
onward, and that this was not the time for 
German women to take a backward step. 

As evidence of the success gained, another 
speaker cited not those outward tokens— 
branch unions, industrial schuvols of various 
kinds for young women, and similar insti- 
tutions, nor the approval which their ad- 
dresses and writings had met, but rather 
that the press in general takes an entirely 
different tone on the subject of woman’s 
vocation from that in 1865. Scarcely one 
journal now raises its voice against the right 
of women to labor for gain, and there is 
hardly a journal which seeks to show that 
these efforts are superfluous or ridiculous. 
These are successes which are more valu- 
able even than money or the mere outward 
tokens of honor and recognition. 

But while these successes are encourag- 
ing in one direction, on the other hand, no 
notice has been taken of the women’s peti- 
tion to the Reichstag for a change in the 
civil laws relating to marriage und guardian- 
ship. Nevertheless, in order to show that 
some progress has been made in legislation, 
a delegate from Saxony spoke in praise of 
the constitution of that kingdom which has 
abulished the condition of wardship in 
which all women stood before 1831. Be- 
fore that time, no signature of a woman, no 
testimony of a woman had any value, if her 
husband did oot stand by her side to allow 


Women were treated as 
children or idiots, In most of the German 
States this condition existed until 1848 
Now all smile or shudder at the treatment 
of women before the revolutionary breeze 
of 1830 stirred the universal stream of hu- 
manity, and women gained something for 
themselves in that prolific period. ‘‘Hence 
we may hope,” added a speaker, *‘that the 
time will come when al) will laugh or shud- 
der at many of the institutions under which 
women now suffer.” 

One of the speakers, whose subject was 
the ‘History of the Woman’s Movement 
in the countries of most importance,” 
spoke first of the movement in the United 
States. Itis pleasant to see how well in- 
formed these women are on the subject of 
the movement in our country, and how they 
are following its course with joyful if not 
envious eyes. She gave an account of the 
first meeting for this purpose held by four 
married women at New York, July 13, 
1868, in a private room, and then on July 
19, of a larger meeting ina church. She 
traced its course, and gave statistics to show 
how American women were entering the 
various business pursuits and professions, 
‘‘Self-reliance in every relation,” she desig- 
nated as the stamp of the American woman’s 
efforts. In England the inovement takes a 
political coloring; in France it is chiefly di- 
rected against the clerical influence in 
schools and homes, and against the unjust 
marriage laws. In1848the German women 
claimed also political interests, but in the 
reaction which soon followed, they were 
also suppressed; so that the real beginning 
dates from the foundation of the ‘Univers 
al German Woman’s Association” in 1865. 
The immediate impulse which led to this 

yas the taking of the census, which showed 
that there were 700,000 widows and unmar- 
ried women in Germany. So that the wo- 
man question became first a question of 
labor for support and of education, 


or confirm it. 


Miss J. Hirsch, secretary of the ‘‘Lette- 
Verein,” in Berlin, after speaking of the 
manner of working and of the success of 
this society, lamented that not more of the 
younger women joined the movement, as it 
had been hoped they would do. She closed 
witha call to the young women,—‘'To the 
rescue!” 

On the subject of the “‘scientifle culture 
of women teachers,” Miss Willvorn, of 
Schwerin, spoke in terms which will sur- 
prise our readers, when they remember that 
the scene is in Germany. Shedeclared that 
the fate of young women graduates as teach- 
ers, alter passing an honorable examination, 
isa very sad one, compared with that of 
young men. Only inthe rarest cases could 
they hope for such a position in the public 
schools as the men find. The sneaker there- 
fore, was forced to the conclusion thet a 
higher culture was superfluous for women 
teachers; yes, was even a waste of time and 
powers, since “‘in the rural districts, among 
most families, asimple young girl is thought 
more desirable as teacher for children des- 
tined to simple circumstances in life than a 
lady skilled in ecclesiastical history, geom- 
etry, and the like.” The speaker therefore 
advised against the study of those sciences, 
in imparting which prejudice and legisla- 
tion could hinder a woman teacher from 
obtaining a good position. She emphasized 
the fact that the philological branches, like 
history, geography, and natural history, 
were the special field in which a cultivated 
woman teacher might hope for success eith- 
er in the public schools or private semina- 
ries. The security for a woman teacher 
who has ventured all her small means to 
gain an education, her security, financially 
as well as socially, formed the back-ground 
of the whole course of thought in this ad- 
dress, which was warmly received. In the 
debate which followed, some attempted to 
show that the more extended the culture, 
the better the teacher, upon the principle 
that “the more you have, the more you can 
give.” Hence it was not desirable to di- 
minish, but rather to increase the amount 
of material. Nevertheless there stood the 
incontrovertivle fact that the less educated 
women teacher had a better chance for em- 
ployment. 

Another theme was ‘‘Wages of Women,” 
with special reference to thuse poor women 
who work daily from twelve to sixteen 
hours and scarcely earn a miserable subsist- 
ence. The speaker gave examples such as 
these: For twelve dozen purses, where the 
sewing women must provide the sewing 
silk, one mark (twenty-four cents) is paid. 
For twelve dozen doll’s skirts, seven pf 
(two cents). For a lady’s cloak twenty-four 
cents. Foraman’s shirt ten cents. For 
an embroidered fire-screen fifty cents. A 
manufacturer who delivered the worsted to 
the workers, deducted for it twenty, thirty, 
even fifty-seven per cent, after having allow- 
ed the worsted to get moist in the cellar, 
thus increasing its weight when it was deliv- 
ered, so that thirty-nine pounds of worsted 
weighed when converted into articles, only 
fourteen pounds. Industrial schools were 
recommended, in order to educate the work- 
ing women, and thus protectthem against 
these unprincipled manufacturers. 

Agricultural schools were also proposed, 
especially as teading to afford employment 





which would relieve the over-filled cities. 





Among other occupations were mentioned 
silk-worm and bee-culture. 

For the evils resulting from the helpless 
ness of working women under the law, 
when contending with unjust employers, 
various remedies were proposed; but chief 
ly the formation of assoviations. Others 
proposed the participation of women in va- 
rious industries hitherto carried on by men, 
such as shoemaking, watchmaking, and 
goldsmith work. Others suggested the ex- 
ertion of a moral pressure by the richer 
classes upon employers. 

As to the civil position of woman in Ger- 
many, everywhere wes to be seen the in- 
equality of the sexes before the law. Men 
have driven women out of manufactures 
In divorce cases there are many evils affect- 
ing woman, owing to the deficiencies of the 
laws. In all cases where the law interferes, 
woman has no existence but as witness; her 
signature is valueless. By the marriage 
laws the whole property of the wife and all 
her earnings belong entirely tothe hushand; 
he enjoys the use of them and she is forced 
to obey him in all things. She has no legal 
protection against a drunken or wasteful 
husband. She cannot become a guardian, 
except for her own children, and according 
to the new Prussian law, she has no voice 
in the marrying of her children, the acqui- 
escence of the father only being necessary. 
But as one speaker remarked, the Govern- 
ment certainly did take notice of women in 
one respe¢t, viz.: in tax-paying, 

Mrs. Morgenstern, a delegate from Ber- 
lin, spoke on “Cooking Schools and Folk’s 
Kitchens.”’ She is the founder and sup- 
porter of these. The kitchens are for the 
working people. Food can be given cheap- 
er and hetter, because bought in wholesale. 
The workman is net obliged, as elsewhere, 
to spend money for drink. The food being 
nourishing, he does not feel the need of 
stimulus. In Berlin there are fourteen 
folk’s kitchens, in which from 14000 to 
20,000 persons are fed daily. Men and wo- 
men eut in separate rooms so that nothing 
disagreeable is to be feared in that respect. 
The laborer goes away with the feeling of 
having receiyed a benefit, without being 
obliged to thank any one for it. The pride 
of the man who has done his honest work 
woulu be wounded, if he should have to 
give thanks for an alms. The ‘‘Housewife’s 
Union,” of which Mrs. Morgenstern has for 
many years been president, gives for this 
reason tickets for a ‘‘portion” (value eleven 
cents) in these kitchens. Other societies 
buy cards of admission, ete. Every kitchen 
has its paid woman-overseers, and a corps 
of volunteer ladies. The Housewife's Un- 
ion at first lost about half of the $3000 
which it advanced, but did not let itself be 
deterred thereby, and its finances are now 
secure. 

In treating the subject of co-education, a 
German lady recently returned from Amer- 
ica spoke of the favorable impressions she 
had here reccived; of the girls and boys 
studying togetier as opening the path for 
the equality of the sexes; also of the great 
number of women teachers here. She as- 
serted that in consequence, the whole inter- 
course of youth was different in America 
from what existed in Germany. ‘The 
American maiden knew how to protect her- 
self, and the American man had so high a 
respect for women that it never occurs to 
him, nor would he dare to let it occur, to 
forget this respect. She then spoke of the 
refinirg effect upon college students of 
having women students also, and on the 
high prizes gained by some women. Espe- 
cially she spoke of the success of women 
preachers in America, 

Reports were read from branch associa- 
tions in Stuttgart, Cassel, Heidelberg, etc., 
showing the progress being made, in these 
cities; almost wholly however relating to 
industrial pursuits. We women of Ameri- 
ica must feel our responsibility for our ac- 
tions, for as the nations of Europe are 
closely watching how we solve the great 
political problem of self-government, so 
are the most enlightened women of Europe 
following every step we make towards the 
elevation of women—socially, industrially 
and politically. Junia A. SPRAGUE. 

a ee 
A NEW INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN. 

We learn from the Haglishwoman’s Re- 
view that an Italian lady, Signora Giuditta 
Viappiani, has made a discovery by which 
the inner leaf of the Indian corn plant, hith- 
erto only used as litter for cattle, or at best 
to stuff mattresses, may be made the means 
of a new industry for Italian peasant wo- 
men. It was exhibited at the Nationa] Ex- 
hibition at Milan. 

The Cronisti di Caserta says of it. ‘This 
industry was with reason much commend- 
ed because it offers the means of an honora- 
ble subsistence to so many peasant w>men 
who huave hitherto weandered about the 
country thieving. The raw material is ev- 
erywhere abundant, and the cost is almost 
nil; it is useful for many purposes, and wo- 
men and even girls of tender years can eas- 
ily undertake it, and even those who from 
deformity or physical defects cannot apply 
themselves to laborious agricultural labors. 

‘“Signora Viappiani selects the inner 
leaves which are the whitest, and being 
more pliable are fittest for manipulation. 








These are moistened and divided into Dlig. 
ble strips, for which the disposition of the 
fibres peculiarly adapts them. Ont of there 
strips strings more or: less thick can be 
twisted, according to the kind of work te 
quired, but they are always equally thie, 
from beginning to end, and so tenacioy 
that they require considerable strength to 
separate them. These strings are extremely 
elastic and pliable, and being of a Pale 
whitish color can be dyed any kind of bey, 
tiful tints. 

“On seeing one of these balls of thread j 
is impossible to guess of what material they 
are formed; from this thread Signora Viap. 
piani bas twisted a cloth or net of coary 
meshes. This cloth may be used to mak, 
large beautiful awn‘ngs against the sun, egy. 
pets, ete. The thre ds being of an ivory 
white color and very elastic have been use¢ 
by more than one lady to ornament summe 
dresses. Hats for men and women can als) 
be made of it, which by their size, joing 
with a certain lightness, are a much better 
defence from the sun than straw hats; they 
may be bent, or put into one’s pocket, ete 
without injuring the shape, exactly like 
Panama hats, and may be easily washed, 
without losing any of their pristine beauty, 

**The industrious exhibitor deserves praige 
for the new and useful manufacture imag. 
ined and proposed by her, and we only re. 
gret that she has not been able to give ip. 
formation relative to the cost of her pro. 
ductions offered, and not as an existing 
manufacture, for the lady is no profession. 
al manufacturer, but simply an amateur, 
who in the hours of leisure left from house. 
hold cares busies herself in useful work for 
the country-people. If, possibly, manufac. 
ture by hand is too costly, we do not doubt 
that by employing mechanical means for 
certain parts of the work, the new industry 
may become of real practical utility, Sig. 
nora Viappiani has the merit of the original 
idea and manufacturers wil] not fail to take 
it up.” 

———__ —- edo. 


LYCEUM GIKLS AND BLUE STOCKINGS. 


[From the Paris Opinion.]} 

The creation of lyceums for girls has 
roused the fiery critics of the royalist press, 

‘‘Alas!” cried yesterday the Moniteur 
Universel,—‘*Why is Moliére no longer in 
this world?) What a beautiful comedy he 
would add to that of Les Femmes Savantes! 
(The Learned Women.) Vadius and Tris. 
sotin are no longer ridiculous, and become 
exquisite spirits indeed beside these insup- 
portable pecants, with whom the lyceums 
for girls are going to inundate society. You 
will then see these young things of sixteen 
or eighteen years, translating Juvenal and 
discussing spontaneous generation, vivisec- 
tion, the selection of species, and political 
economy.” 

This is indeed pleading the eternal infe- 
riority of woman. We know well, Molidre 
said that a woman knows enough when 
her wit lifts itself to the height of recogniz- 
ing a doublet and breeches. Perhaps this 
was right in his time, but times change and 
manners change with them. The laws and 
usages which improve society are the laws 
and usages which are destined to prevail. 

Certainly we have a most profound hor- 
ror of blue stockings. They inspire us 
with awe and terror. But education does 
not imply pedantry, which is on the con- 
trary the defect of spirits altogether inferi- 
or. The truly wise are never pedantic. 

* * * * * 

The education which most women in so- 
ciety have received until to-day, is notori- 
ously insufficient. Except for their pianos 
and their fancy-work, I beg you to tell me, 
what xre they good for? Ladies complain 
that gentlemen flee their society, preferring 
the club and the cigar. Tobacco and _ the 
club are polite pretexts. Many men free 
themselves from feminine society because 
women can talk of nothing but toilets and 
music; because men can do nothing but rup 
away from these thousand nothings, these 
thousand petty tales of scandal whicl: the 
daughters of Eve roll as sweet morsels un- 
der their tongues, hiding their blushes be- 
hind their fans. 

The sole cavaliers who do not quit such 
women, and who gravitate perpetually 
about them, are those dainty gallants who 
wish to eat forbidden fruit, those beaux 
with their Hearts in their mouths, those ro- 
mantic creatures of esthetic attitudes and 
consumptive voices. 

At a soiree in Paris now, if a man has not 
read the last bulletin of fashion, if he has 
not seen the favorite operetta of the hour 
or heard the last pun of the pet clown of 
the moment,—of what shall he talk to his 
partners in the dance? One will pass for 
av imbecile, if he says nothing at all. One 
might speak of the bad dancing of the lady 
in the next set, but that is not much. Scat- 
dal generally pleases a woman, but it is a0 
extremely dangerous subject of conversa 
tion. It is often better to say nothing, 
to talk upon subjects quite foreign; for ex- 
ample like that good young man, who not 
knowing upor what to converse with his 
partner in a quadrille, demanded gravely. 
‘‘Mademoiselle, have you ever witnessed & 
guillotining?” 

But with an educated woman you find § 
thousand interesting subjects of convers* 
tion, without touching upon ‘‘spontaneous 
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peration,” ‘vivisection,” and so on; sci- 
enti‘ic subjects that do not enter, so far as 
we know.into the programme of instruction 
for girls’ lyceums. As for discussing polit- 
jeal economy with a lady, why not? Wo 
pan will find in education e new force for 
ber salvation. The education which she 
will receive will enable her to read and un- 
derstand books which will elevate her heart 
god chase pettiness of thought far from her, 
That will perhaps be better for her than the 
romances full of adultery and sin which 
most women of Paris now read, 

Yes, in instructic a lies the salvation of 
woman, an‘ it is useless to search for it else- 
where. We quote our contemporary: 

“Those who hope to produce valiant citi- 
zevs from learned mothers will find them- 


selves mistaken. Erudite women will 
pring forth only nervous and hysterical in- 
fants.” 


We say, on the contrary: These mothers 
will give us the truest citizens. For the 
mother who is educated in the sciences of 
the beautiful and the true, will rear her son 
in the same principles. 

We are certain that these lyceums will 
make our girls better citizens instead of 
plue stockings. Aad when some would-be 


wit says toa pupil of these schools: ‘You 
are blue stockings,” she will reply: 
“Blue is not my sole color. There is 


also the white and the red,—the three col- 

ors of my country.” **WHIRKINUM.” 
-—-—— > --—— 

MY EXPERIENCE ON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Eprror JourNAL:—I will give you my 
experience as a member of the school board 
of a country town in Massachusetts. It 
seems a Sinall affair to write about, but our 
lives are made up of little things. Even the 
smallest screw aud cog-wheel are of impor- 
tance in the guvermental machine. 

The ‘‘noisy mansion” in district No. 5 is 
avery ancient edifice, having braved the 
winds andstorms of acentury. It has once 
been moved, and has been newly covered 
and remodelled so many times that it isa 
question whether it is the same building or 
pot. Sixty years ago last winter, my hus- 
band, then a lad of seventeen, here taught 
his first school. The open fire was scarcely 
sufficient to warm forty pupils, especially 
in the forenoon; but they took turns at 
freezing and roasting, aud so got along. 
The windows, small and high and without 
curtains, the walls were adorned with gro- 
tesque drawings in charcoal and chalk, 
while the desks were covered with auto- 
graphs and ‘nitials carved in the rudest style. 

Last year the town appropriated a sum to 
paint the outside, procured forms and 
desks and plastered overhead, At this stage 
the money gave out. At the commence- 
ment of my administration complaints came 
to me about the firewood, many large sticks 
not being split at all. My predecessor was 
very highly respected and filled many offices 
with ability and faithfulness. But he was 
noted for extreme economy in his own and 
also in his administration of town affairs. 
His sons fitted the wood, and it was done 
with as little trouble and expense as pos- 
sible. Some sticks were so large, and gave 
outso much heat, that doors and wimtdows 
had to be opened, subjecting the pupils to 
serious inconvenience from draughts. He 
delegated his daughter of twelve to build 
the fires. She would walk a mile in all 
weathers, and when the cold was extreme, 
would stop at the house nearest the sclool- 
house to get warm. The house mother 
would have a hot soapstone ready for her, 
to keep ner from perishing during the diffi- 
cult process of kindling the fire, for no 
shavings or kindlings were provided. When 
the scholars, frequently heated by exercise, 
began to arrive, the room would be scarcely 
warm, and many colds were thus induced. 

My first move was to have the wood taken 
out and splitoveragain. Then 1 purchased 
one cord of good oak wood, also a jag of 
pine tops. These were fitted as they should 
be and packed in alternate layers. On visit- 
ing the school I looked about for a place to 
hitch my horse. Three places seemed avail- 
able, a stone wall, the dead limb of a tree, 
and a hucklebury bush in the gutter. I 
chose the latter and seating myself near the 
door I made frequent observations to see 
that all was secure. 

On looking about, I discovered an old 
leaky water pail on the floor and a rusty 
dipper which looked as though it had done 
duty for a decade at least. I carried them 
home, and sent a new pail and dipper in ex. 
change. I found one good arm chair, the 
Test were rheumatic and weak in the back 
and legs. 1took one for the water pail; the 
test | cast into outer darkness and substi- 
tuted three good solid ones corresponding 
With the forms and desk. For a long time 
the scholars had been teasing for a clock; 
every other school house in town being pro- 
Vided with one. My predecessor would not 
Procure one, thinking it would be demolisb- 
ed or stolen. I soon ordered one, to the 
great delight of the pupils, and had it car- 
nied to the nearest house to remain during 
vacation. 

The scholars had for a long time wished 
‘o have the windows altered, so as to let 
down from the top. I engaged a carpenter 
todo this. He promised to do it immedi- 
ately, but the winds of autumn howled 





around the building before it was accom- 
plished. He aiso broke a pane of glass in 
the operation, which was left for me to re- 
pair. As the weather grew warmer there 
came to me a compluint of a villainous smell 
near the south-east corner of the building. 
1 had a load of clean dirt dumped near the 
premises to be used as Occasion required. 
Then I discovered that the out-house wasiu 
avery dilapidated condition, and that the 
wintry snows had found lodgement therein. 
I contracted to have the building repaired, 
and to expedite the busiaess transported 
the shingles and nails myself. But owing 
to the turdipess of the contractor the rain 
continued to descend for weeks before the 
work wasaccomplished ‘The chimuey was 
so coi structed, that it became necessary to 
clean the stove funnel often, or the room 
was filled with smoke. After waiting until 
the children were almost suffocated my pre- 
decessor would come occasionally and clean 
it out. The man who built the fire attend- 
ed to it as soon as it 9egan to smoke, and if 
my administration had cuntinued, | fully 
intended to abate the nuisance if possible. 

Tne scholars now began to take pride in 
the schoolroom; they kept it. neat, brought 
engravings to hang on the walls and cleaned 
the yardof chips and rubbish. I took great 
delight in dropping in at any and al: times, 
aud invited all who could, to write me let- 
ters as compositions. 1 received quite a 
number, wl of which 1 re.urned answered 
and currected. I offered u chromo to all 
who would send me a letter spelt correctly, 
every sentence commencing with a Capital, 
and also ail namesof persons aud places. | 
gave away quite a number of these. Two 
litle Irish girls competed, and finally won 
the prize. 

The children all declared they never had 
been so cared for by a committee before, 
and hoped they should never have a mano 
again, and the parents, some of them at 
least, were exceediagly disappointed at my 
non-election, saying that I bad been very 
faithful, and had gained the love and re- 
spect of ail the scholars. I shall continue 
to visit the school, and .my interest in the 
scholars will suffer no abatement. 

1 may here add that the subject of wo- 
man suffrage is of little importance to me 
personally. I am nearly three-score. My 
pilgrimage will soon be ended; but what 
litule influence I may have, is gladly exerted 
for the cause. 1 believe that the healthy 
growth of society depends upon every indi- 
vidual having a chance for intellectual de- 
velopment and moral training, untrammel- 
led by social customs or legal enactments. 

M. L. Brutus. 

——, Mass., March 14, 1882. 
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WOWEN AND CLOTHES. 


Were we disposed to discuss the equality 
of the sexes and to seek to prove the inferior- 
ity of woman, we should not invade the 
realms Of physiology or biology or psychol- 
ogy, as others have done, but base our ar- 
gument solely on the subject of clothes. . . 
A savant, discussing ‘Science and the 
Woman Question” recently in the Popular 
Science Monthly, mentions, among other 
points of difference between the sexes, that 
men button their clothes centripetally and 
women centrifugally, or else it was the oth- 
er way, the womanly being the inferior 
method, of course. Such a discovery 
evinces nice powers of observation and dis- 
crimination, possible only in a scientist. 
The most striking contrast we have observ- 
ed, is in the behavior of men and women 
upon entering a church or other audience- 
room. The first thing a man does is to di- 
vest himself of his overcoat. He can scarce 
ly watuntil he has reached his seat, and 
then sometimes jerks it off so impetuously 
that he occasionally brings off his under 
coat also, and finds himself in his ghirt 
sleeves, to his dismay and embarrassment 
and to the amusement of lookers-on. My 
lady settles herself serenely upon her cush- 
ions enveloped in her heavy wraps; and 
though the room may be as warm as her 
own parlors, sits muffled like a mummy in 
her furs as if on a sleigh-ride. Why is this 
thus? we have often questioned. Is it be- 
cause she fears to make herself conspicu- 
ous, or that she may disarrange her toilet, 
or because she thinks her cloak, like her 
bonnet, necessary to the proprieties, ‘‘con- 
tent to dwell in decencies forever?” 
aa Whatever be the reason, the majority of 
women act in this senseless way. They sit 
through the service, languid, dull, drowsy, 
enervated, then step out into the open air, 
cold and cutting, or damp, raw and chill, 
and walk home leisurely or expose them- 
selves to the draughts of street-car or car- 
riage. 

At the best, our churches and halls are 
but poorly ventilated, and in any assembly 
the air is liable to become vitiated. The 
audience dispersed, the sexton or janitor 
does not take pains to ventilate, but rather 
to carefully shut in the air breathed by so 
many lungs, and preserve it as if something 
precious, for the next occasion. 

The danger and risk from impure air is 
quite enough for sensitive lungs, without 
any additional exposure But to sit for an 
hour, too thickly clothed, in a close, warm 
room, and then go out into the cold with- 
out extra wraps, is the best recipe that 


could be given for colds, coughs, neuralgia’ 
pneumonia, and kindred ills. 

We do not attach much importance to 
the argument from buttons, perhaps be- 
cause we do not fully comprenend its scien- 
tific import; but in the matter of overcoats, 
does not the superiority of men shine forth 
pre-eminent?—A. FZ. Dickinson in St. Louis 
Spectator. 


GOSSIP AND.GLEANINGS. 














Art culture is well developed among Mex- 
ican young women. At the recent exhibi- 
tion of painting, held to celebrate the cen- 
tennia) of the founding of the academy of 
fine arts in the city of Mexico, the second 
prize was awarded to Senorita Elena Barrei 
ro, the first baving been given to Felix Par- 
ra, a young Mexican artist of remarkable 
genius, now pursuing his studies in Europe. 


Mr. O. N. Denny, the U. 5, Consul Gen- 
eral at Shanghai, has sent to California a 
quantity of seeds of the lichee and tallow 
trees of China. The tallow tree grows pret- 
ty much over all China, and has a beauti- 
tul growth, resembling the aspen in shape 
and foliage. Its nuts grow in clusters and 
are gatheredin November. When ripe the 
capsule divides and discloses about three 
kernels, covered with pure, white, hard 
tallow. From 133 pounds of nuts is ob- 
tained from forty to fifty pounds of tallo w. 
The tree has been introduced into India for 
its timber. The fruit of the lichee is deli- 
cious when fresh. The Chinese dry the 
fruit and export it. The tree is a beautiful 
evergreen. 

Senator Corser’s speech delivered before 
the state Senate on the woman suffrage 
question has attracted considerable atten- 
tion here, and the gallant official’s efforts in 
behalf of the gentler sex are duly apprecia- 
ted by them. The speech denotes careful 
study on the part of the senator, and he 
makes some very good points. It should be 
carefully read by the persons most interest- 
ed, and may result in a better showing for 
Holyoke in the future school committee 
elections. It is quite probable that Lucy 
Stone or other speakers may be heard from 
on this subject in this city at no distant day. 
Mrs. Stone says some very pleasant things 
about Senator Corser, and thinks that the 
women of Holyoke should be proud of 
such a man.—Springfield Republican, 








HUMOROUS. 


Parapets—T wins. 


Some one has said that thread-makers 
spool their issues. 


She told him that she cou!.. read his mind 
like an open book, and then softly added 
‘blank book.” 


” 


“T feel for you deeply,” said the hungry 
man, probing about in his soup bowl for a 
stray oyster. 


The editor of a certain paper is color 
blind. He thinks his paper is read when 
everybody else knows it is not. 


Talk about ‘‘unkissed kisses” and ‘‘un- 
thunk thoughts,” it is the unvoted votes 
that make half the mischief in politics. 


‘Is your father a Christian?” said a gen- 
tleman to a little boy on one occasion. 
**Yes, sir,” said the boy; ‘‘but I believe he 
has not worked much at it lately.” 


Musical: Jones, on hearing a band of 
‘picked musicians” torturing a tune at a 
recent concert, said: ‘‘Ah, I understand; 
they were picked before they were ripe!” 


If a miserable old millionaire wants to 
get a reputation for liberality and philan- 
thropy, let him give $100,000 to a $50,000 
town for the erection of a charitable insti- 
tution, provided an equal amount be raised 
by the citizens. The citizens might not be 
able to raise $100,000 if they sold all their 
possessions in the world, but the million- 
aire gets a reputation for liberality all the 
same, and it doesn’t cost him a cent. 








Rheumatic diseases. These uilments fol- 
low from torpid liver and costive bowels; 
the skin, bowels and kidneys failing in their 
proper work, an acrid poison is formed in 
the blood, which is the occasion of these 
acute diseases. Kidney-Wort produces 
healthy action of all secretive organs, and 
throws off the rheumatic poison. Equally 
efficient in liquid or dry form —Jnfer. 
Ocean. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
revives the drooping spirits; invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions; gives 
elasticity and firmness to the step, restores 
the natural lustre to the eye, and plants on 
the pale cheek of beauty the fresh roses of 
life’s spring and early summer time. 








EKIDNEY-WORT : 
HE GREAT CURE 


RHEUMATISM 


diseases of the Floneyve 4] 
LIVER AND BOWE: cS: 
the system ~ XY the poison! 


realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
lof the worst forms of this terrible disease 
Ihave been quickly relieved, in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
$1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


PRICE, 
‘ WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail. Burlington, 











-KIDNEY-WORT 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Ov LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strensthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengtheus the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone tu the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is nnsurpaseed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 







ge sey ROOMS 


FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN, 


23 T029 BRATTLE ST 


© BOSTON e 


[omme) 
ROOMS) eo 


EEE CLOG, 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


See ct on ot : 
LADIES’? LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and raat Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, l5cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 


of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonabie 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 


DISEASES CURED 


——BY THE—— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE. 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











The Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODES. 





Nearly all diseases have their origin in the Spinal 
Column. This is an established fact, eotoenesy 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
nal Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 


ans. 

. Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superindnce dis: ase, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition. 

The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is only conqnered and brought to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ pe- 
culiar proc: ss, which infus¢s electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 

Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cessfully treating all Braiv, S:ine and Nerve Dis- 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the foremost ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 

The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France ari Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
“At the present time it is universally admitted by tne 
highest medical authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system, and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully only by these means.” 
From undisputed Medical and Electrical anthorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 

Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs. 

Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 

oe of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 
milk. 

Stimulation or regulation of the Vaso Motor sys- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperature, and 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 

Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities, burse, etc. 

Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organs, 
chronically inflamed joints, nerves and other tissues. 

Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tissues. 

Relief to pain, Relief to fatigue; communication 
of a sense of vigor. 

Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add “Hysteria.” 

Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciatin 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition of 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment now practiced by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors 
19 Temple Place, nm, Mass., will effectually cure 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 Pv. m., dys 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. OOLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 
AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon aad 
evening withuut extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and ny ‘nhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervons 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Biadder trouble, Gravel. Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropey, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflansmation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuiaigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do wiiboutas thev» the =: pup. 
porters based upo:. Hygienic principles the f 
clasps that do not cut the nus. 2+. ¥ 4 
~ toed Urinals can be obtained as usu.l ui . fF 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Bo«e'on. Mass 
Siygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


s 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
For particulars address, 
EDWAKD H. MAGILL, President, 
__ Swarthmore. Delaware Co,. Penn. 1y25 


— BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary exaimination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is esta! lished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and Gomory as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medica! Colley., the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical c:'ucation 
of women, was, jn 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me... announcemente or information, addrees the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 














’ ° . 
& 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual i com about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks, 

Che requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguons c: lleges. 

Prof Wm. . Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretar . 


ss H 19 Estab- 

Amer.School Institute” ines 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represente Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 


Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 








PHOTOGRAPH | 1. oand'at any reason of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta- 





ALBUMS. |x: Prosi 
ms: DIAMOND 
DYES. 
t> * are the Simplest, 
\2 
Wy OO Pe Stacerwill colormare goods 


than any 15 or 25ct.dyeeversold. 24 popular colors, 
Any bf can color any fabric or fancy article. Send for 
any color wan' and be convinced. Set of ay 
gamples of ink and 1 p’k’r. dve, all mailed for 10 cen 
7ELLS, RICHARDSON & ©O., Burlington, Vt 


HEALTH FOOD, 
Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


and 199 Tremont S8t., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 

Manufactured by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those es- 
sential food constituents demanded for the retief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous, Biliary, Urina- 

, and Circulatory Systems which are now 80 prev- 
alent and fatal in this country, the natural result of 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unparvonable ignorance or carelessness 1n ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles. 





EXealth Food Agency 


“STUDENTS” |... Matin or wi ste paper, 8 


cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
NOTE BOOKS, 
OUT OF 








WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston. 





If 80, we will forward free a set of our 
samples of all our Foreign and American 
Papers, with full info’: ation as to 

match, etc. 


ARD & GAY, Stution-rs, 





mens 2 Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- 
vous Nature, and prevent others.; , 





prices, cost of envel 
PAPER? 


184 Devonshire Street‘ Boston 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Enremas or Lire, DeatH, AND THE Fu- 
Ture State. By A. H. Dana. N. Y. 
Chas. P. Somerby. Price $1.25. 

Dana's last work covers a good deal of 
ground. It discusses the enigmas of hu- 
manlife, pain, poverty, etc. ; enigmas relat- 
ing to the supernatural; revelations of na- 
ture as to death and the future state; hypo- 
theses as to the supernatural; theological in- 
quiries relating to the present and future 
life; the inwrpretation of the scriptures; 
prayer, its office, efficacy, and forms; and 

reaching and other church ministrations. 

he author says at the outset: ‘‘What we 
have to say upon the old questions that have 
hitherto baffled speculative inquiry will be 
in the nature of suggestions, to be added to 
the countless hypotheses of past ages, rather 
than of pretension to positive solution.” 

The book is thoughtful and temperate in 

its tone, though not always sound in its 

reasoning. It shows erudition and ability, 
and will be found to contain many valuable 
hints and suggestions, 


Enauisa LIveRATURE IN THE REIGN OF 





Vicrorta. By Henry Morley, L. L. D. 
New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. Price $2.00. 


Professor Morley’s book contains a very 
full list of the writers of Victoria's reign, 
including some who are almost unknown to 
the American pubiic. ‘It names the chief 
works of each author, giving also a brief 
biography, and an outline ef the circum- 
stances and influences under which he 
wrote. More than a quarter of the volume 
is devoted to areview of English literature 
from the earliest period, under the heading 
of “A Glance at the Past.” Thirty-five pages 
at the beginning of the book are filled with 
facsimiles of the signatures of contempo- 
rary authors who have contributed to the 
Taucbnitz Edition. Morley’s name is asuffi- 
cient guarantee of the quality of the work, 
but its value as a book of reference would be 
greatly increased by an index. 


CorreE Houses AND CorrEE PALACES IN 
ENGLAND. Compiled by James Freeman 
Clarke. Geo. H. Ellis. Price 20 cents. 
At the request of a number of friends in- 

terested in establishing coffee houses in Bos- 

ton as one means of promoting temperance, 

Dr. Clarke has prepared an account of the 

coffee house movement in Great Britain, 

and its results, This account is in the high- 
est degree stimulating and encouraging. 

Coffee houses are in operation in London, 

Dundee, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester. 

They do a large business, and not only pay 

for themselves, but return a steady profit 

on the money invested in them, while doing 
apn amount of good which cannot be estima- 
ted in dollars and cents. Thesection head 
ed ‘‘How to make coffee houses pay” de- 
serves special attention, as ge the 
results of successful experience. e wish 

Dr. Clarke's valuable and excellent pamph- 

let might be read by every one who takes an 

interest, or who can be led to take an inter- 
est, in temperance work. 

How We Mave A Nine Cent DInner, 
Wira Some OrHer Economizs. By the 
New Century Cooking School. Geo. H. 
Ellis. Price 10 cents. 

Some time ago, we mention d the fact 
that certain ladies in Philadelphia had got 
up an excellent dinner for twenty five per- 
sons at an actual cost of nine cents per head. 
A good deal of incredulity was expressed 
at the time. The same enterprising ladies 
have now published in athirty-page pamph- 
let a minute account of that dinner, giving 
the cost of each article, and the way in 
which they cooked it. The meal consisted 
of pea soup, veal croquettes, Irish stew, 
pork and beans, ‘‘curly” potatoes, cold 
slaw, stewed lentils, macaroni, rice pud- 
ding, apple dumplings, coffee and milk. 
All the food materials were bought at retail 
prices. An account of this dinner got into 
the papers. ‘The day a‘ter, the teacher 
and managers began to hear such remarks 
as these: 

“Butcher.—‘Mrs ——, the people are all 
down on me this morning, for selling meat 
cheaper to you than to them. I tell them 
if they'll take the same pieces they can do 
it at the same price.’ 

‘Anxious Matron, sourly.—‘Nine cents’ 
worth of soup-meat for twenty-five persons! 
You wouldn’t get my boarders to stand it.’ 

“Geodnatured Apologist.—‘I tell them 
everything was of course put at wholesale 
prices. 

‘‘Indignant Housekeeper.—‘They say it’s 

making no end of trouble in families; men 

taking home the account to their wives, and 
cutting down the family allowance!’ ”’ 

In answer to the last of these criticisms, 
the writer says: 

‘‘As for the person who takes advantage 
of the account of a cheap meal to cut down 
the home allowance, we can only say that 
human meanness is an element for which 
cooking schools are not responsible. If, 
however, as is most probable, it is the same 
man who sends home a beef liver and some 
turnips for the family, and dines at Finel- 
li’s; and elso the man who brings home 
every evening a paper box full of lobster 
salad, and eats it up in his own room, we 
may suggest to his wife that there is more 
than one way to reduce the family expen- 


The little book contains, besides the 
account of the nine cent dinner, a great va- 
riety of useful hints to housekeepers, and 
ends with the following: 

“‘Moral.— When there are twelve ways to 
cook cold mutton, for every one of which 

our family will biess you, why persist in 
Ciaging its unwelcome face to the table in 
the one stupid shape which they can neith- 
er enjoy nor digest? Namely, sloppy, 
greasy, disreputable Hash! 

“But the subject grows on us, and we 
leave it with reluctance, intending at a later 


while, we cordially invite all young and in- 
experienced housekeepers who come upon 
practical difficulties in their efforts to com- 
bine economy with good living, to confide 
their troubles by mail to the School, 1112 
Girard street, Philadelphia, and we will do 
our best in the above promised publication 
to aid them. Do not fear that your ques- 
tions are too trifling; it is generally the 
omission in the cook-book of some appar- 
ently trifling point which makes the dish a 
failure. 

**Moreover, if any lady should feel like 
imparting to us her favorite household de- 
vices—not cook-book recipes, but little spe- 
cial economies—we should esteem it a fa- 
vor, and it would help this institution to ful- 
fill its great ambition; to publish such a 
Manual of Ecc nomies as nowhere exists in 
the land.” 


Hyperion: A Romance. By Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow. Also, OuTRE-MER: 
A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. By Hen- 
ry Wadsworth Longfellow. Revised 


copyright edition. Boston. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. N. Y. 11 East Seventeenth 

street. Paper covers. Price 15 cents. 

The print of this cheap edition is excel 
lent, and each volume contains a portrait of 
Mr. Longfellow, The publishers state their 
reason for issuing the books in this form, 
as follows: 

On receiving a copy of the cheap edition 
of Longfellow’s Hyperion, just published 
by the John W. Lovell Company, of New 
York, we satisfied ourselves, after a very 
careful examination, that it was an in- 
fringement on the copyright edition of the 
work published by us, and at once issued a 
notice to that effect. The Lovell Company 
having now issued a circular stating that 
their book is reprinted from an edition pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers in 1839, we 
would state that we bave the most satisfac- 
tory assurance: 

Ist. That no edition of Hyperion was 
ever published by Harper & Bros, 

2nd. That an edition was published in 
1839 by Samuel Colman, of New York, but 
that Lovell’s book is not an exact reprint 
of that edition, but includes changes and 
corrections made by Mr. Longfellow for 
the later and copyrighted edition which we 
publish, and to be found only therein. 

3d. That an injunction against Lovell’s 
edition can be obtained only by Mr. Long- 
fellow’s executor, who has not yet been ap 
pointed by the court. (The executor named 
by Mr. Longfellow in his will died before 
Mr. Longfellow.) Meanwhile, in order to 
protect the property of Mr. Longfellow’s 
heirs, we have, with their sanction, issued 
excellent cheap editions of ‘‘Hyperion” and 
‘Outre Mer,” embodying Mr. Longfellow's 
latest corrections and revisions, and offer 
them at fifteen cents per copy. 

We ask the trade and the public to avoid 
the Lovell edition, issued as it was in disre- 
gard of the rights of Mr. Longfellow’s fam- 
ily, and so sharply after the death of the 
poet himself, and to purchase only the au- 
thorized copyright editions published by 
us,” 

Jos’s CoMFORTURS; OR, SCIENTIFIC Sym 
patuy. By Joseph Parker, D. D. New 
York. Funk & Co. Price 10 cents. 
This pamphle. (No. 70 of the Standard 

Serics) is rather a clever satire, intended to 

illustrate the fact that protoplasm, though 

a very good thing in its place, is not an ade- 

quate plaster fora broken heart. A mod- 

ern Job receives a visit of condolence from 

Tyndall, Huxley and John Stuart Mill. 
“Job mouned in the bitterness of his soul, 

and cried, saying, ‘O that my children were 

about me as in the days that are gone! My 
children! my children! whence have ye fled 
from me?’ 

“Then answered Tyndall the Sadducee, 
and said: ‘Thy children have melted into 
the infinite azure of the past, as all living 
things must melt. They have gone again 
to the dust; but in their decomposition there 
will be liberated gases and other elements, 
which, mingling with the general chemistry 
of nature, will contribute somewhat to the 
nourishment of animals and plants; and in 
this way the decomposed children of Job 
will be of great use in the chemic economy 
of the universe.’ ” 

Finding Job restive under their attempts 
at consolation, his friends pick up their 
books and pamphlets and start for’home. 
On the way they meet a woodman whose 
little girl is dying, and find themselves 
equally unable to comfort him. ‘‘And it 
came to pass, as the leaders of science had 
gotten away to the height of a distant hill, 
that they laid down their books and rested 
awhile. And presently Tyndall opened his 
mouth and said: ‘We have been out of our 
depth to-day, and, perhaps, we have no 
business along this road at all. These books 
of ours are invaluable in their places, and 
very likely they are indispensable to the 
higher education of the world; but there are 
two men along this road, who, somehow, 
need something that we have not got to give 
them. It is no use concealing the fact, or 
making it look less important than itis. I 
wish agreat poet would arise who could sing 
these woes to sleep and charm us out of our 
ill-fortunes.’” A. 8 B. 


PouiticaAL Economy tN ONE Lesson. A 
lecture by Alphonse Courtois. Translat- 
ed by W. C. Ford, and for sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Carruth, 340 Washington street, 


Boston. 

This little pamphlet gives in a condensed 
form a general view of the relations exist- 
ing between the various divisions of politi- 
eal cosneny and the abstract principles un- 
derlying the science. The high reputation 
of Prof. Courtois as a writer on economic 
questions and especially on bankiog and the 
stock exchange, makes this excelient trans- 
lation a contribution to American thought. 
It describes the various agencies of produc- 
tion, their attributes and relations, and de- 
duces the general principle that the highest 








to issue a larger book, to be called a 
‘Manual of Kitchen Economies.’ Mean- 


roductive power will result from absolute 
reedom, unhampered by artificial restric- 





tions. It contains no definitions, explana- 
tions or arguments, but gives in an excel- 
lent English style the latest conclusions of 
economic science. Capital is defined as 
that vast fund of human knowledge which, 
increasing from age to age, makes the lot of 
man each day less painful, and permits him 
to be occupied more and more with his fam- 
ily, to cultivate his mind and to rise in 
thought from nature to nature’s God. 
H. B. B. 


———-- e@o 
THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 
Boston is the friend and promoter of in- 
stitutions and never is the delightful old 
city so besieged but that it can maintain 
“one more.” And of the many institutions 
the ‘,Boston Covking School” is among the 
most valuable. It is now closing its third 
year of flourishing existence with constant 
ly increasing claims upon its resources, 
Like any other school, admission must be 
secured before the beginning of each term, 
yet already every morning of next winter’s 
sessions except Monday, has been engaged 
by old pupils. Over one hundred different 
ladies for work are engaged, under Mrs. D. 
A. Lincoln's directions, in practically com- 
prehending this primary art of household 
health and success. Badly composed fuod 
is the cause of much complaint and uncon 
cealed wretchedness, indeed is the secret of 
much evil and disease. The knowledge of 
this fact, makes such schools a neccessity. 
While this school, now located at 156 
Tremont street, is maintained by fees 
and subscriptions, there are free schools 
at North Bevnett street and the South End, 
which are fully atterded. It is a pleasant 
way to spend a morning at the cooking 
school, watching the classes prepare various 
bills of fare. The cost of the material is 
included in the cust of the lessons, and af- 
ter the dishes are prepared, comes the 
crowning pleasure, that of the whole class 
sitting down to dine, with much pleasant 
comparison, Two classes per day, trom 
November to May, enjoy these feasts of cul 
inary reason and critical flow of soul. 
There are now seventeen regular Classes, 
and many prominent ladies are learning 
how to depend upon themselves, if madam 
the cook suddenly takes her leave. One of 
the classes is made up of home cooks, their 
lessons being paid by their employers. And 
as cookery hus ever been « subject compre- 
hending equal rights by the natural philoso 
phy of coeducational vitality never disputed, 
sv here the masculine pupil has an equal part 
in the knowledge obtained, and « class of 
young gentlemen from Harvard Medical 
school are studying sick room cooking. 
Thursday is the demonstration day for pub- 
lic admission, and many that come in from 
curiosity enter at once into a class. The 
normal graduates are simply qualified to 
take a class of pupils, and many of last 
year’s class have obtained very remunera.- 
tive situations in other cities and towns. 

Then the city cares for its own, for the 
sick as well «s the poor we have always with 
us. Every Monday and Tuesday afternoon 
there are classes for young women employ- 
ed as nurses in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, the City Hospital and the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children. 
Here, by Mrs. Lincoln’s instructions, they 
prepare gruels, broths, jellies, toast, ete. 
If space could be allowed, I would gladly 
give the receipts for many dishes for the 
sick, but I can only refer to the wholesome 
dishes made from the health-foods which are 
daily becoming celebrated as ihey become 
known. A lady writing to the Poston Sun- 
day Times quotes from Dr, Arvilla B. 
Huynes the opinion that if these health food 
cereals were used more,there would be fewer 
nervous diseases. She adds also that the 
varicty of these foods, and the many forms 
in which they can be used, very much en- 
large the source of nutriment in breakfast 
and tea dishes. Men whose labors are men- 
ta.,, consequertly sedentary, find them in- 
valuable. The wheat gluten, which is so 
much preferred to oatmeal for specially 
nutritive qualities, is double in price, but 
a practical housekeeper, whose judgment 
may be relied on, says that where gluten is 
used there is less need of many other dishes 
which only represent abundance, but contain 
ver, little if any nutriment; and that a 
coutinued use on her table has not proved to 
be more expensive. The genuineness of 
these foods that have reached a degree of 
perfection in their preparation was, we be- 
lieve, discovered by a scientific gentleman 
in New York—the cold blast cperation that 
prevents the grains from being heated and 
oily. Medical men are strongly advocating 
them for the sick and the well, and they al- 
ready have become important factors in the 
healthful cuisine. 

The nurses prepared the following dishes, 
each of which was in the strictest sense 
palatable and nutritious: 

BRAIN FOOD. 

Put one quart of water, with a teaspoon 
of salt, into the top of a double boiler, and, 
when boiling briskly, sift with the left hand 
a cup of the brain food into the water, 
stirring rapidly with the right hand. When 
smooth, place the tin over the hot water and 
let it boil one hour, ortwo hours for very 
delicate persons. Ensten either hot or cold, 
with cream, or milk and sugar. 

COARSE WHEAT. 

Put one cup of wheat and a teaspoon of 
salt ia a double boiler, then pour on three 
cups of boiling water. Boil one or two 
hours without stirring. Serve hot with 
milk and sugar. 

GLUTEN CREAM WAFERS, 

Stir gluten into sweet cream, salted, until 
the dough is thick enough to roll out very 
thin. Cut into rounds, and bake a delicate 
brown. These are excellent to eat with 
coffee in the morning, or for lunch any 
time. Some of the leading hotels in the 
country supply these cereals, such as the 
Windsor; of New York, and others of ce- 
lebrity. 





Patrons and friends ofthe cooking-school 
are requesting the demonstration of these 
health foods, and Mrs. Lincoln is doing so 
on Thursday, P. M., at present. So many 
ask, and know not where the cereals may 
be found, that we will say that the ‘‘Hub” is 
not behind ‘‘Gotham” in having a depot 
here at 196 Tremont street. 6. ¥. 


oer 


MISS LOKAINE BUCKLIN’S LECTURES. 

The first of Miss Bucklin’s series of lec- 
tures on Potteries, Porcelains, Jewels, and 
Embroideries, was given at the Hawthorne 
Rooms, Wednesday, April 19. The lectures 
promise to be of absorbing interest, Miss 
Bucklin having a very intelligent sympathy 
with her subjects. This she shows by rich 
material, interesting facts, minute study, 
and research. She illustrates by handsome 
reproductions of different wares. In the 
beginning she said: 

Italian majolica and German stone-ware 
form two epochs in ceramic art, differing 
greatly in results. Plato defined beauty as 
the splendor of truth. The manufacturers 
of majolica in the 16th century recognized 
this truth and sought to raise their work to 
the diguity of art. By their example was 
genius in pottery elevated. But majolica 
was made solely for the delight of the rich 
and powerful; the stone-ware combined util- 
ity and beauty, and was equally the poor 
man’s adornment: The first became a lost 
art from a period extending from 1440 to 
the close of the next century, but the last 
has placed Germany at the head of all the 
nations in producing stone ware. The four 
great manufactories of Italy were those of 
Urbino, Gubbio, Pesaro and Castel Duran- 
ti. but the manufacture of majolica can 
scarcely be classed with the industrial arts. 
It must take its place beside painting and 
sculpture, 

German potteries are the oldest in the 
world, theceramic art being known as early 
as the twelfth century. The first known 
German potter was Veit Hierschvogel of 
Nuremberg. His sons continued the busi- 
ness and handed down the reputation attain- 
ed by their father. The lecturer referred 
to the various schools of olden study, in- 
cluding among their pupils many distin- 
guished followers. Referring to the French 
potteries she briefly told the heroic strug- 
gles of Bernard Palissy. Among the Eng- 
lish potteries, she spoke of the exquisite re- 
productions of the old German ware now 
made by the Doultons, and of a woman, 
Miss Barlow, as remarkable for animal 
drawing, and one of the best artists. Delft 
ware was produced in Holland in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and was 
called ‘‘the parent of pottery,” from the in- 
terest shown by all classes in the develop- 
ment of this industry. 

The nextlecture by Miss Bucklin will be 
given Saturday noon, taking up ‘Porcelain 
Manufactured in Europe.” This will also 
be illustrated by specimens of porcelain 
ware. a ¥, 














BUSINESS NOTES © 


The Musical Herald for April adds to its 
excellent reading matter two piano solos, 
the ‘‘Peasant’s Merry-making” by F. Burg- 
miller, and *‘Home Echoes” by P. Tschas- 
kewsky; and with the quartette “Blessed 
are the pure in Heaven” by G. H. Whittier, 
and song ‘‘The dream of a violet” by J, De 
Rseckel. 


Mrs. Friend, whose advertisement of 
Artistic Dress making will be found in an. 
other column comes to us with the highest 
recommendations, to which she can happi- 
ly refer any lady seeking first-class work 
and urtistic fitting. While the fit of a gar- 
ment is of primary importance, the cost of 
fitting and making is never overlooked,and 
Mrs, Friend’s terms are very reasonable. 
Ladies should call upon her for prices, ete. 


Oliver Ditson & Co’s latest publications: 
Instrumental, ‘‘Stephania Gavotte De L; 
Princesse” by Alphonse Cyibulka;‘‘Melodia 
No 1, op. 18" by M Mrszkowski; ‘‘The 
Shining Star,” a Transcription of G. Fe 
Root’s sacred melody by F. F. Hagan. 
‘Antoinette Waltz” arranged from the pop- 
ular songs of F. H. Cowen by Charles 
Coote, Jr. :;Song, ‘‘Smile and Bid Me Live,” 
music by Ciro Pinsusi, words by Charles J. 
Howe. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
April 24, 3.30 P.M. Mrs. Bashford will speak. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.— At 
the rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, April 23, at 3 P. M. 
Mrs. Mary Ware will speak Subject, “Prayer or 
the Providence of God,” Women invited. 


The Dress Retorm Committee Sale-Rooms 
have been removed to 47 Winter street. 




















Western Agency.—Wwm. Robert Ebeil, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co., Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, Lil., is authorized to receive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the WoMAN's JOURNAL. 





Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
street, Boston. Private lessons and clas-es. Clara 
Gamwell Warner. instructor. Personal applications 
received on Tuesday and Friday evenings only, from 
six to seven o’clock. Communications by mail 





promptly answered. 
Phonography — Instruction given by Mrs. 
Mary S. A. Dersy, at Sawyer’s Commercial College, 


161 Tremont Street. Certificated teacher by Isaa> 
Pitman. All methodstaught. Three months course 
day or evening, $30. Single lesson, $2. 24 lessons, 
$20. Class recitations at reduced rates. New classes 
are about to be formed. 


Harvard Cyprocatty Examinations 
four Women. Woman's Education Association. 
—The uinth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia und Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 1882, The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to the College, but French and 
German may be substituted for Greek. Those who 
receive a certificate for passing this examination can 
present it as equivalent for an examination for the 
‘Private Collegiate Instruction for Women" at Cam- 
bridge, and for studies covered by it at Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley Colleges. For information ad- 
dress the secretaries of local committees. For Cam- 
bridge, P. O. Box 80, Beverly Farms, Mass. For 
k, P. O. Box 69, Stockbridge, Mass, For 
Philadelphia, 908 Clinton street. For Cincinnati, 57 
Waluuat street. 








LADIES, 


By calling at STORER’S HAT and B 
NET BLEACHERY, 673 Washin ona 
head of Beach St, or at CENTRAL HAT oa 
BONNET BLEACHERY, 478 Wash 
ton St., nearly opposite Temple Place (one sh 
flight). you will now find a great variety of the latest 
Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets. 


_ ‘LADIES. 


Use NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebo 
in your dresse-, They do not break off nor pines 
costes ont Resp me ~~ down in the pro 
position. Olesale and retail at NO. 9 HA 
TON PLACE, opposite Park Sireet Church. —_ 

MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manu’s, 
However SOILED or RUSTY, maa 
WATERPROOF, and REFINISHER 
equal to NEW, 
N. E. Crape Refinishing Co, 


Removed from 41 and 19 to 28 Winter 
St., Bosion, 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK, 
Persons desiring to avail themselves of the advan. 
tage of purchasing in New York articles of every _ 
scription,can address MRS. M. F. WALTON, 123 
East 54th street, New York, who will execute orders 
promptly and with judgment, 
West 


Refers to Mrs. Ricnarp P. HALLowEL.t, 
Medford, »nd Mrs. Wm. L. Garxison, Roxbury, 


“DRESS A. T. Foca, 
REFORM! * azmiton Piece, 


Boston Cooking School, 
159 TREMONT, BOSTON. 


‘pen daily. Classes are now forming for next 
season’sterms. Send for circular, or apply at the 
rooms between 9A. M.and5P. M. Demonstration 
lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P, M. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 

M oe pastes Tor Sony wagne. and thus have a modern 
ublic laundry practically at your own door, 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. — 











The Bleachery 
535 Washington Street, opposite R. 0. White & ‘o 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY, 


Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have the advice 
of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, ete. 


R. C. Stinson, Manager, 


CG. H. ROTH, | 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr.nciples, 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 











LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gets 
SCALE out of order, and weighs up to twelve 

| ounces, Wholesale and retall. WARD 

& GAY, Stationers, 184 Dsvonshire Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN @ CO.’'S 
Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street 1w 


MRS. DAMOREAU, 


School of Art Needlework, 


LE#S8ONS GIVEN IN 


KENSINGTON, MOORISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
RUSSIANJAND JANINA EMBROIDERIES. 


125 Tremont St. 
SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163}TREMONT STREET. 














INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


CLAPP’S 
STAMPING ROOMS. 


Established 1866. 


Stamping, designing and embroidery, silks, flosser, 
English crewels and other materials. Lessons given, 

A person named Clapp has taken my former room, 
causing numerous .clstakes. 


REMEMBER, 
If you wish to patronize John D. Clapp's old-estab- 
lished place A obtain the benefit oF ican experis 
qaee and aut large and oo ge of new 
esigns at my rooms are 5, 6 the whol 
UP TWo FLIGHTS. sia — 
JOHN D. CLAPP, 


23 WINTER STREET, . . BOSTON. 


Mt. CarrolliSeminary 
CARROLL{CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its {Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
o superior, “The Oread,’”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


Costume Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 
Best of references given as to style and quality of 


work. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $6 

outfit free. Address}H. Hartett & Co. 
Portland, Maine. 























The Most ahrilling Book of the Age. 
THE 8 Pages Itustrated. 


5 

By Mrs. ANNIE OF i) 
Wittenmyen. te WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 

“A record of one of the most wonderful movements 
in the world’s history.” — Cleveland hristian. 
**Rivals Uncle Tom’s Cabin in many respects.” 
— Phila. Christian Woman. Agents wanted. 
JAS.H. EARLE, 178 Washington Street, Boston. 
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